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System as shown: WSM 

• Quad LCD Monitors ' ,! ' 4 
Leightronix TCD/IP Network • 
Managed Video System Controller 

Four Leightronix TCD R/P 
Digital Recorder/Players 
Routing Switcher, 16x16 VAA 

• Two Industrial DVD Players with 
Title/Chapter Access 

Two Industrial S-VHS VCRs 
Professional 20RU Rack 

Visit www.leightronix.com/system and see how 
affordable your next automation system will be! 



Affordable Versatile Reliable 
Cable/Broadcast Automation 

LEIGHTRONIX, INC 

CONTROL PRODUCTS 



lnfo@leightronix.com 



(800) 243-5589 



web centric head end control for access stations 
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{you } 




{ your event controller } 



{ you mad at your event 
controller's scheduler because it 
doesn't work with your mac. and it 
isn't easy to program, and it won't 
expand to work with video servers, 
and you can't access it from any 
web browser, and even after you 
program it you still have to re-enter 
the schedule into your character 
generator and then onto your web 
site and yet again to your 
community's newspaper. } 



Cablecast is the web centric system from 
Tightrope Media Systems that brings ail the 
duties of your head end under one easy to use 
interface. From programming your Leightronix 
event controller to publishing the schedule on 
your web site, there isn't an aspect of your head 
end that won't be simplified by Cablecast. 
What's more, you can integrate digital video into 
your current head end, even if you are using an 
older event controller such as a Pro 16. Because 
Cablecast is a web centric application, it is the 
only cable head end management system sold 
today that works with PC's while not snubbing 
your Macintosh. 

So when it is time to bring your access center to 
the next stage with Cablecast from Tightrope 
Media Systems, give us a call. 

Cablecast, the Cablecast Logo and the Tightrope. Media Systems logo are Trademarks of 
Tightrope Media Systems Corporation, Other Trademarks and Registered Trademarks are 
owned by their respective companies. Copyright 2002 





Access your head 
end from any web 
browser on any 
computer 
connected to your 
network! 



Cablecast includes 
Carousel, Tightrope's 
powerful character 
generator. They work 
together so you don't 
have to enter the 
schedule twice! 



And it all comes 

n one box, 
ready to install 
into your head 
end with help 
just a toll free 

phone call away! 



Tightrope Media Systems 

6417 Lyndale Avenue South, Suite 
Richfield, Minnesota 55423 



866.866.41 18 
www.trms.com 
i nfo@trms.com 



TIGHTROPE 





Visit our web at http://www.ti Itrac. Com 

site to see a list of satisfied users 
and learn more about how PEG/SYS 
can automate your facility. 




The Intelligent Station Management 
System forToday's PEG Operators 

PEG/SYS is THE cost effective station 
management solution for today's Public, Education 
and Government Cable Access Channels. 

PEG/SYS includes hardware and software 
components designed for PEG operators with 
limited staff and budget. Components include: 

• Station Automation Software 

• Digital Server and Encoding Systems 
•Tape Automation Systems including Mini-DV 
•VCR Control 

• Digital VCR's 

• Digital Video Archive Solutions 

• Internet Access 

• Web Casting Solutions 
•Video On-Demand 

PEG/SYS offers: 

• Complete station automation 

• 24/7 operating capability 

• Router Control 

• Remote Access and Error Paging 

• Traffic Manager Interface 

• Web Interface 

• Interface to FACIL software Summer 2001 

• Plus many other features normally 
found in higher end solutions 



TILTRAC 



AUTOMATED VIDEO SYSTEMS 



3353 Earhart Drive, Suite 212 • Carrollton.TX 75006 
Toli Free: 800.601 .6991 
Phone: 972.980.6991 • Fax: 972.980.6994 
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Contact MagicBox to see which 
product is best for your application ! 
Call or e-mail for free video. 



From complete, stand-alone CGs to 
dedicated player units with Windows- 
based creation and scheduling tools. 



1 Alphagen Character Generator 
Stand-alone, turnkey CG with 
thousands of backgrounds. 

•VIP Video Information Player 
The video information player 
that's reliable, easy to use. 

1 Aavelin— our newest product! 
Our most advanced signage 
system with the 
features you want. 



MagicBmMf Inc.® 

www.magicboxinc.com 

tel. 541.752.5654 
fax 541.752.5614 





Remembering Antonia Stone, 
Founder ofCTCNet 

Antonia "Toni" Stone, founder of Playing to Win and CTCNet, 
died November 21, 2002, from complications of myelodysplasia, a 
form of leukemia. 

The community technology movement lost of one its major 
founders and leaders. Those of us who had the opportunity of 
knowing and working with Toni over the last several decades will 
miss her vitality, vision, energy, commitment, and good humor. 
Toni founded Playing to Win and the Harlem Community 
Computing Center in 1983, seeing more than a decade before 
anyone began talking about the digital divide what the potential 
problems were as well as the promise and hopeful possibilities. 

Like the organizations she founded, Toni was a leading advo- 
cate for equitable access. Toni personified the mission to "strive, 
in every arena, to bring this about." In a weakened physical state, 
she traveled to Barcelona to deliver the keynote for the 
Community Networking Global 2000 conference. Last fall, she 
participated in an innovative multi-media Greater Boston 
Broadband Network program on the Politics of the Public Access 
Cable and Community Technology Movement, an archived video- 
on-demand project, her last public appearance. 

The 500 or so links that one can find using a search engine for 
"Antonia Stone" point to some of the accomplishments and 
acknowledgements of her work and life, none so characteristic as 
her final conversations that mixed reflections about death and 
dying with inquiries, comments, and concerns about family, 
friends, colleagues, and the state of the movement. Toni will be 
missed. More information is availabe at www.ctcnet.org. 

-Peter Miller 

Media Democracy Week 
March 16-22, 2003 

The Alliance for Community Media is designating March 16- 
22, 2003 as Media Democracy Week. This is a week to celebrate 
and advance die role of media democracy in the perpetuation of 
liberty and freedom. This is also a week to bring attention to all 
the good work you do everyday. We hope access centers around 
the country join with us in reaching out to our communities to 
educate and advocate on behalf of media democracy. 

Possible activities to celebrate Media Democracy Week 
include (but are not limited to): 

► Have your city or county council pass a resolution pro- 
claiming March 16-22, 2003 as Media Democracy Week (a sample 
proclamation is available at www.alliancecm.org); 

► Circulate the Petition for Media Democracy to various 
groups and organizations within the community (the petition is 
also available at www.alliancecrn.org); 

► Create a Public Service Announcement or air the 
Campaign for Media Democracy 'video at your access center. 
(Available at cost for £5.°o from the Alliance national office.) 

For a full list of suggestions on possible Media Democracy 
Week activities, visit the Alliance website at www.alliancecm.org. 
Remember. . .this is a week for you to do what you think works in 
your community. 




FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Community Media the Sum of PEG 



BY BUNNIE RIEDEL 



I had three experiences in one week 
that reminded me of the importance of 
access television. 

The First was seeing the "State of the 
County" address delivered to the local 
Chamber of Commerce by my county 
executive. GTV, the government access 
channel for Howard County, Maryland, 
showed the entire address from start to 
finish without commercial interruption 
(of course) or post-speech pundit analy- 
sis (why not?). The video of the speech 
has played several times on GTV and 
frankly, I discovered it while channel 
surfing. 

I was able to learn some valuable 
information about the financial state of 
my county and I was able to learn some 
valuable information about the chal- 
lenges facing my county. For instance, 
the county is going to receive less money 
from the state for public education, but 
because of the population growth and 
the demographic changes in my county, 
we are going to need to build more pub- 
lic schools. During the recent sniper 
attacks in the D.C. area, my county spent 
an additional $300,000 it had not budget- 
ed to post police outside each of our 
schools. The snow and ice storms that 
have hit our area have put our snow 
removal budget into the red by about a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

These facts are not just about budgets 
and number crunching, but have pro- 
found implications for the quality of life 
in my county. Howard County, Maryland 
prides itself on top-notch schools, top - 
notch storm response, low crime, good 
roads, superior libraries and excellent 
social services. James Robey, my county 
executive, pledges we will not experience 
a slippage of services and I appreciate 
that, but as I watched his address I real- 
ized that in order to keep the quality I've 
come to expect, my property taxes will 
probably be going up. 

The simple act of GTV cablecasting 
that speech has allowed me to be 
engaged in my local community. It has 



/ often think of access television as a three-legged stool, 
Government access being one leg, Educational access being 
another leg and Public access being another leg. In my opinion, 
the stool is dependent on all three legs, not just one or two. 



allowed me to become a partner in the 
challenges we face rather than just a pas- 
sive recipient of the decisions that my 
local government makes. 

A few days later, 1 traveled to York, 
Pennsylvania to speak to the member- 
ship meeting of YCAT, York Community 
Access Television. About 70 producer vol- 
unteers showed up for the meeting and it 
was my pleasure to watch them elect a 
new board of directors. YCAT has been in 
existence since 1975, and now it runs the 
channel 24/7, all because of the dedica- 
tion of its volunteers. Starting in 1997, 
YCAT began receiving $500 a month in 
support. Serving almost 95,000 sub- 
scribers, YCAT exists on $6,000 a year 
plus whatever they can raise from inter- 
ested citizens and volunteers. Even under 
these terrible circumstances, YCAT covers 
the city council meetings. 

My purpose for speaking was to 
encourage the YCAT producers and to 
give them direction on how the next fran- 
chise renewal could be improved. Luckily 
there were a couple of council members 
in the audience so hopefully what I 
shared will give them the courage to 
improve the franchise agreement and the 
fate of YCAT. 

At the beginning of the next week, 
Heidi Grace (the Alliance's communica- 
tions and government relations associ- 
ate) and I met new Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner Jonathan Adelstein. 
The purpose of the visit was to introduce 
the new commissioner to PEG access and 
establish our organization as a resource 
to his office on issues that affect PEG. As I 
laid out our materials and began to 
describe what PEG is, Commissioner 
Adelstein interrupted me and said, "You 
guys are really important." He also told 



me that he had seen access television in 
his own community and he thought 
access was doing an excellent job. It was 
a pleasant visit, one that I hope will help 
us meet the challenges of the future. 

The meeting with Commissioner 
Adelstein highlighted for me how impor- 
tant it is to make sure our regulators and 
elected officials are familiar with access. 
Whether that is getting them into the stu- 
dio, or visiting them in their offices, mak- 
ing sure that people understand what it is 
we are accomplishing is critical to our 
very survival. 

Access is not one-dimensional or eas- 
ily categorized. It is expanding as new 
technologies both direct and are 
informed by it. I often think of access tel- 
evision as a three-legged stool, 
Government access being one leg, 
Educational access being another leg and 
Public access being another leg. In my 
opinion, the stool is dependent on all 
three legs, not just one or two. It is these 
three legs that often serve different func- 
tions but depend on one another to fully 
deliver necessary information to the 
community. 

It often strikes me as I describe access 
to people how neatly the functions of 
PEG fit together. What one does not or 
cannot do, the other can and will. The 
Alliance for Community Media is com- 
mitted to upholding all the components 
of PEG access television. Each and every 
community in America needs all three, 
Public, Educational and Government. 
Working together we can assure that the 
need is met. 

Bunnie Riedel is executive director of the 
Alliance for Community Media. Contact her 
atbriedel@alliancecm.org 
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'Talk Amongst Yourselves., 



Information, resources, networking 
and national office announcements 
are available day or night. The Alliance 
hosts three listservs to help you: 

The Access Forum list is open to anyone inter- 
ested in community access. To sign-up, inter- 
ested persons should send a message to: 
access-forum-suhscribe@lisls.ailiancecm.org. 

The Alliance Announce list is open only to 
members of the Alliance for Community Media. 
Members should send a request to: ailiance- 
announce-$ub$cribe@ lists.alliancecm.org. 

To subscribe to the Alliances' Equal 
Opportunity list, send an email to 
alliance-eo-subscnbe@lists.ailiancecm.org 
After subscribing you may write messages to: 
aUiance-eo@lists.aUkincecm.org 



USEFUL CONTACTS 



Alliance for Community Media 

666 llth St. NW, Suite 740 
Washington, DC 20001-4542 
202.393.2650 voice / 202.393.2653 fax 
Email: acm@alliancecm.org 
www.alliancecm.org 

Federal Communications Commission 

The Portals 
445 12th St. SW, Washington, DC 20024 
202.418.0200 voice / 202.418.2812 fax 
www.fcc.gov 

Your Federal Legislators 

The Honorable 

United States Senate, Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510 
or call 202.224,3121 
on the web athttp://thomas.loc.gov 
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FROM THE ALLIANCE CHAIR 



The Yin and Yang of Government and Access 



BY BRIAN WILSON 



In the early '90s 1 was operations man- 
ager of LMC-TV Once a month the mayors 
of Larchmont and Mamaroneck, New York 
would descend upon our little studio and 
tape a talking heads program. They 
arrived, sat down in front of a generic set, 
clipped on their mics and 1 called "action." 
Within an hour the program was done and 
on the channel. The same was true of the 
town supervisor, The League of Women 
Voters, the Democratic and Republican 
parties, and our Congresswoman, Nita 
Lowey. 

Nothing sold local government more 
on access than the mayor walking down 
the street and having residents comment 
on the program. And personally, nothing 
made me happier than when Nita Lowey 
told network reporters to step aside during 
her re-election victory party to give Access 
her first live interview after winning. Move 
over ABC, LMC-TV was there to stay. Those 
experiences were well remembered by 
politicians when it came time to renegoti- 
ate the franchise, or publicly defend access 
when there was a programming controver- 
sy. Times have changed and technology 
has advanced. But, the symbiotic relation- 
ship between government and access 
remains. Yin and yang. We need each 
other. 

I now sit on the other side of the coin. 
I'm a government regulator and analyst. 
My job is to create, implement and oversee 
policies that govern franchisees occupying 
our Public Rights of Way (PROW) and to 
administer the grant for the management 
of the city's Public Access channel and 
facility'. I interact with telecom companies, 
cable providers, overbuilders, constituency 
groups, elected officials, access producers 
and the list goes on. Government needs to 
look to you to provide access to the public, 
support in the provision of services and its 
struggle to insure that authority over the 
PROW remains local. 

Why care about local authority over 
the PROW? Because it is the industry's 
occupancy of those PROWs that translates 
to the lifeblood of access, funding through 
franchise fees, and demanding that 



telecommunications operators provide 
"green space" for public use. We, in our 
government role, need to better under- 
stand your needs and mission, and you 
need to better understand the issues and 
threats cities face from the industry, lobby- 
ists and even the state and federal govern- 
ment. Given current politics and difficult 
financial times, this should give us all 
pause for concern. 

During recent negotiations with a tele- 
com provider in San Francisco, it was our 
grassroots community, a coalition of local 
nonprofit media arts organizations and 
Access San Francisco, that kept the com- 
munity's concerns on the front burner of 
those discussions. But in the last year, sev- 
eral bills were introduced in Congress, and 
NARUC, a national association of utility 
commissioners, in support of a "one size 
fits all" franchising process, came danger- 
ously close to passing a resolution favoring 
federal leadership. The passage of this or 
anything like it poses a serious threat and 
has a direct impact on what access centers 
do. We need you to embrace our cause and 
turn out the grassroots support to hold 
government's feet (including local) to the 
fire. We need your support in our effort to 
facilitate real competitive broadband 
deployment. And we need you to under- 
stand so you can educate your grassroots 
supporters and they will understand. 

Likewise, you need us to protect your 
interests, defend your appropriations and 
programming when citizens call for 
removing programs from the channel, or 
tight budgets call for cinching the belt and 
elected officials eye franchise fees. There 
are many opportunities to demonstrate 
the depth and capacity that access has to 
reach the public in support of government. 
The obvious is programming by and for 
local officials, but there are other examples 
and models — websites, web streaming and 
archiving of programming, and offering a 
variety of telecommunications services 
beyond video. Digital compression has the 
potential of offering six channels where 
there was just one. WiFi (802.11) might be 
explored as a way of providing wireless 



internet accessibility, checking out the 
appropriate card to laptop users like a 
library book or a video camera, for use at 
the access center. Combined with e- 
Government and I-Nets the list of support 
to government grows. 

A recent study by Elway Research, Inc. 1 
found that 55 percent of citizens pay "a 
lot" of attention to local government. 
Thirty-four percent thought they were 
poorly informed by local government, and 
47 percent rated government information 
to be fair. When asked how they would 
most like to receive information about 
their local government, 46 percent said tel- 
evision and 77 percent of those said their 
local programming channel. Sixty percent 
said they had web access and 89 percent of 
those said web programming was some- 
thing they would like to have. In San 
Francisco, about 48 percent of cable sub- 
scribers watch access for government 
information.^ 

We in access may argue against num- 
bers and ratings, but they are the barome- 
ter that most people understand. In the 
mid-80s I was a writer on a CBS TV show 
that was cancelled for ratings in the 5.0 
range. Recently Lifetime TV won the rat- 
ings sweep in cable with a 2.0+ rating. 
Times have changed. But here in San 
Francisco, in 2002, SFGovTVhad ratings of 
10.7 and a market share of 22.8, represent- 
ing more than 48,000 viewing homes, and 
Access San Francisco had al.5 rating and 
3.1 share. That's better than A&E. Make 
room Lifetime, access is here to stay. 

This appears to be a partnership to me. 
By improving our mutual understanding of 
our respective roles and responsibilities we 
can better serve each other in Alliance. 

1 2001 Eiway Research, Inc, Seattle, WA, 
statistically valid phone survey. 

2 2002 Pacific Research Institute, 
Viewership Study 

Brian Wilson is chair of the Alliance for 
Community Media and a former PEG ED 
and currently a public policy, planning and 
compliance analyst for the City and County 
of San Francisco. Contact him at 
Brian.Wilson@sfgov.org. 
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he winter 2003 issue of the Community Media Review looks at political voices found throughout 
community media. Political programming is an important part of the diverse spectrum of voices 
JF that make up the community media family. It's not just city and county council meetings. It is live- 
ly debate and commentary on issues, detailed campaign information, circulation of community 
news and events, and information from governmental organizations. Political voices come from individual 
people, community groups, nonprofit organizations, aspiring politicans, elected officials, and branches of gov- 
ernment. After ail, politics is not just policies and governing, it is about a wide spectrum of voices and opinions. 

In particular, this issue benefits from the timing of the midterm elections, giving us a great opportunity 
for discussion on campaigns and community media. In this issue: Tp?W--- {fry ffs\ f\ 
Lurline McGregor describes Olelo's experience in the recent elec- Jr^(^ JLJJ^J _[ (j t r\ f i 
tions. Robin Gee and Al Johnson discuss how CityTV in Santa 
Monica used the Internet as a portal. There are also stories from 
the election trail by Kyrsten Thompson and Joan Gerten from 
Roseville, Minnesota and Chris Verdugo from Contra Costa, \fiTW\\(T^) 
California. Area Madreas and Tracy Westen from the Center for \J \U/,|J,^4ji 
Governmental Studies write about the Video Voter Project and (T^ff\\Y\ iTTk\ iT ri f ' \T it rt t / 
important role community media plays. Brenda Trainor discusses \ j I J 1/ 1 1 Ml ilJJ jivl 1111 ii 
the Campaign Video-On-Demand project in Pasadena, California. jJT 
Jim Horwood and Allison Driver provide legal insight on political I ] rV fl) J r\ 

speech and community media. 

But political uses of community media extend beyond campaigns and elections. Greg Vawter tells us 
how Hillsborough County TV has grown and expanded its government access operations. RosaLeonardi pro- 
vides two tales of political programming in Salem, Oregon. Keith Moore and Carmen McKeehan describe how 
public access can be a powerful tool in getting out a message. Curtis Henderson and Joe Heisler write about 
the impact of Boston Neighborhood Network's political programming. James Harvey discusses the Salt Lake 
County government access project in Utah. Mark Neuman describes how the Fairborn, Ohio government 
access channel has become "the" city channel. Thomas Dea discusses the ways Tampa TV looks for new pro- 
gramming. 

Many politicians and government organizations have also realized the political uses of community 
media. Barbara Popovic describes how Alderman Stone of Chicago, Illinois has become a patron and supporter 
of public access. Autumn Labbe-Renault profiles Yolo County Commissioner and community media user Dave 
Rosenberg. This issue also includes a brief description of how the National Guard Office Counterdrug 
Program, U. S. Department of Education, US Army and NASA Center for Distance Learning are placing their 
programming on access channels. 

Finally, we are very proud to have a message about the global impact of community media from United 
Nations Secretary General Kofi Annan. 

As always, this issue is only made possible with the time and hard work of all of the authors, contribu- 
tors and volunteers. 



Heidi Grace is the Government Relations & Communications Associate for the Alliance for Community Media. 

In this role, she works to educate and advocate on behalf of Public, Educational and Governmental (PEG) access centers at 
the national, state and local levels. Heidi manages the online Legislative Action Center for the Alliance and monitors legisla- 
tive activity in all 50 states. Ms. Grace also manages several publications including the quarterly newsletter, Community Media 

Connection, and the monthly Public Policy Update. Heidi Grace holds a bachelors degree in political science from Florida 
Allan tic University and is currently pursuing a masters degree in political management from George Washington University. 
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FrameRate's powerful technology 
combines systems and software that 
allow you to create, edit, and manage 
programming on your PEG Access 
Channel. You can now capture material 
from a variety of media sources, edit 
and preview the content, and create a 
schedule for seamless transitions in 
playback. 



Frame Rate* 

800.579.8247 

uninv.frame}ate. com 




If you've ever considered launching your 
own channel as a practical way to inform 
those you serve, our expertise will be an 
invaluable resource throughout the 
process. Then, our continuing support 
and training will ensure success and 
bring public awareness as your channel 
becomes an integral component of your 
public service package. 



So if your vision of the future includes a 
successful PEG channel, contact 
FrameRate for references (yes, 
references) and an analysis that will 
offer the best approach for getting 
started. We'll make it our mission. 



Your vision 

OUI* Mission 



Need a Television Production Vehicie? 

Gerling is the Most Trusted and Experienced Manufacturer of 



Television Production Vehicles in the World!!! 





NOMAD 14-16' UNIT 
(City of Troy, Ml) 



SUPER NOMAD 17-19' UNIT 
(City of Royal Oak) 




STALLION 20-24' UNIT 
(Tampa Access TV) 



Gerling is the Global Leader in the custom manufacture of vehicles for Broadcast Television. 
Only Gerling has hand-built 350+ Customized Television Production Vehicles 

Gerling's industry-leading craftsmanship, engineering power, and experience offer your 
organization Network Quality vehicles at prices that fit your budget . (NOMAD Base Price $89,000) 

The same skilled craftsmen that built 5 of the 7 Network Sports Trailers airing the Super Bowl last 
year, and 7 of 10 Production Units built last year in North America, are ready to work for you ! 



Gerling and 




Associates 



Gerling & Associates, Inc. 
138 Stelzer Court 
Sunbury, OH 43074 
gerling@qn.net 
www.gerlinggroup.com 



Call Chris DeVol at {740)965-2888! 
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Elections & Community Access Television 

'Olelo Steps Up to the Challenge in Hawaii 



by Lurline McGregor 

"In the 2000 elections, Hawai'i 
was dead last in the nation in voter 
turnout." 

Jm was my opening .stair 
Wjf ment of 'Olelo Community 
t_,.* Television's President/CEO 
Lurline McGregor at a press confer- 
ence May 8, 2002 that aired on vir- 
tually every broadcast television 
newscast that evening. "Because 
election 2002 will be the biggest 
election in Hawai'i since statehood, 
we at 'Olelo feel that we should step 
up to the challenge to do what we 
can to increase voter turnout." 

DwayneYoshina, Hawai'i Office of Elections Director, stood 
next to me as I then described the VOTE! 2002 campaign, a 
seven-part initiative that 'Olelo was proposing in partnership 
with tire Office of Elections to inform and encourage citizens to 
vote. Yoshina commented that he felt like "a kid in a candy 
store." "We don't have the money in our budget for this kind of 
educational effort," he said. 

The next day, 'Olelo was flooded with calls of support and 
offers to help from members of the community. 
'Olelo's Strategic Plan 

'Olelo Community Television has been O'ahu's PEG access 
provider for the past 12 years, serving 72 percent of Hawai'i's 
total population and covering 265,000 homes. Like other access 
centers, 'Olelo's mission is to increase civic participation in the 
democratic process by promoting understanding and informed 
use of electronic media. 

In 2001, the 'Olelo Board of Directors took a bold step, and, 
following the principles of the mission statement, approved a 
five year strategic pian with four goals: increase the diversity of 
voices in the creation of programming; increase the diversity of 
programming; increase civic participation in community issues 
and build community. 

The board recognized that achieving these goals and objec- 
tives would require initiatives that 
would go way beyond the normal role 
of 'Olelo staff as facilitators. To give the 
staff the necessary tools they would 
need, the 'Olelo Board gave a green 
light to develop in-house projects that 
would complement the efforts and 
work of community producers. With 
five channels running 24 hours a day, 
there was plenty of room and airtime 
for such programming while preserving 
access for all who want to use 'Olelo. 




Setting up a Candidate Debate program on campaign reform 



VOTE! 2002 

The VOTE! 2002 project was tai- 
lor-made to the strategic plan, it 
included the participation of 
diverse community members who 
were new to 'Olelo services as well 
as the involvement of seasoned 
'Olelo producers and volunteers. 
The League ofWomen Voters, the 
Hawai'i State Office of Elections 
and Oceanic Cablevision all joined 
in partnership with 'Olelo to pro- 
vide different resources. The proj- 
ect included a broad spectrum of 
initiatives that were designed to 
overcome obstacles to voting. 
The first obstacle to electoral participation is decreased cit- 
izen interest, as evidenced by the declining percent of the pop- 
ulation that now casts ballots. Mawai'i has not been immune to 
this nationwide apathy as demonstrated in the decline from 80 
percent of registered voters casting their ballots in the 1980s to 
44 percent in the general election of 2000. 

The second obstacle to citizen participation is the role of 
money and corresponding limits on candidate access to the 
public. There have been legislative attempts to address cam- 
paign finance reform. These attempts, such as limitations on 
campaign expenditures, have often been complicated by their 
intrusion into freedom of speech, a fundamental requisite of 
democracy. 

The VOT E! 2002 proposal was made up of initiatives 
designed to overcome these obstacles. It was also strategically 
planned so that different initiatives would be implemented 
progressively over the course of the next six months. 
The Seven Initiatives 

Business Leader Presentations. 'Olelo's CEO and COO pre- 
sented the VOTE! 2002 campaign to the business community 
through presentations at O'ahu Rotary Clubs. Voter informa- 
tion prepared by the Office of Elections was handed out to 
business leaders who were then challenged to motivate their 



The VOTE! 2002 project. .included the participation of diverse 
community members who were new to 'Olelo services as well as 
the involvement of seasoned, 'Olelo producers and volunteers. The 
league of Women Voters, the Hawai'i State Office of Elections and 
Oceanic Cablevision all joined in partnership with 'Olelo to pro- 
vide different resources. The project included a broad spectrum of 
initiatives that were designed to overcome obstacles to voting. 
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employees to vote in the 
upcoming elections. The initial 
presentations took place in 
June and continued throughout 
the elections. 

We The People. To allow 
candidates to hear from the 
people who would be casting 
their ballots in November, staff 
took PD 100's to community 
meetings and events to tape 
interviews with citizens who 
were asked to express their 
opinions and concerns about 
the issues facing Hawai'i. These 
programs aired throughout 
June and July. 

Celebrity Promo 
Campaign. Well known Hawai'i 
celebrities and community leaders, from bank presidents to 
entertainers, spoke personally about the importance of voting. 
The messages also included educational information about elec- 
toral procedures and where to get more information. Over 20 
such PSAs were produced, some in other languages. They began 
airing in September and continued until the general election. 
They were distributed to commercial television stations and 
other Oceanic cable channels. 

What's Your Vote? Representatives of six groups, including 
college students, senior citizens, labor unions, social service and 
nonprofits, political party heads and business leaders discussed, 
in depth, issues affecting their communities. These taped dis- 
cussions were moderated by professional journalists. The 
forums aired in August, September and October 
and were additionally available free on Oceanic 
Cablevision's iControl Video on Demand. 

Candidates in Focus. This well-used service 
that 'Olelo has offered every O'ahu and 
statewide candidate for the past 12 years pro- 
vided candidates the opportunity to tape a 
seven-minute message. CIF began airing three 
weeks before the primary election. All eligible 
candidates for the general election were invit- 
ed to tape a new message, which started air- 
ing three weeks before the general election. 
CIF was available on Oceanic's iControl as 
well as 'Olelo's website, where the videos 
could be viewed on demand. 

Candidates Debate. This was the crown 
jewel of VOTE! 2002. From September through 
November, 'Olelo ran one-hour political debates every week- 
night during prime time. The live debates were produced and 
moderated by Bob Rees, a local political commentator who pro- 
duces Counterpoint, a weekly current events talk show on 'Olelo. 
In all, there were 45 debates involving nearly 200 participants. 

Precinct Officials Training. In October, with a live audience, 
'Olelo taped a training conducted by the Office of Elections. This 
program was shown on 'Olelo and served as a training tool for 
everyone who worked at the polling locations in November. 

As noted, some programs were additionally distributed to 




'Olelo volunteers engineering a Candidate Debate program from a make- 
shift control room. 




broadcast television, Oceanic 
Cablevision's iControl Video- 
On-Demand and 'OleSo's 
videostreaming service on 
www.oIelo.org. All programs, 
except We the People, were dis- 
tributed to the neighbor island 
access centers for cablccast. 

Candidates Debate: 
The Crown Jewel 

The Candidates Debate 
series included primary and 
general election debates for 
candidates seeking office for 
Honolulu City Council, Hawai'i 
State House of Representatives 
and Senate, Lieutenant 
Governor, U.S. Congress, Office 
of Hawaiian Affairs and the 
Board of Education. Also included were debates on proposed 
amendments to the state constitution and debates among the 
six chairs of the political parties eligible to be on Hawaii's ballot. 

'Olelo assigned an employee as director of the series, who 
was joined by nine dedicated volunteers. To facilitate the 45 
debates, the volunteer moderator handled the arrangements, 
scheduling and logistics of the program. To ensure that there 
would be no biases, the League of Women Voters developed the 
questions. 

The debates were scheduled for 6:30 p.m. weeknights, imme- 
diately following the half-hour devoted to Hawai'i's local news- 
casts. This made it easy for viewers to simply switch to 'Olelo fol- 
lowing the news. 

To make sure the candidates knew they could partici- 
pate, all who filed for office were sent letters 
informing them of their opportunities to 
debate on 'Olelo, and also to be part of 
Candidates in Focus. No candidate who 
wanted to debate and w r hose opponent was 
willing to debate was turned away. Tn fact, 
where opponents were unwilling to debate, 
candidates were nevertheless invited to par- 
ticipate, and several candidates took advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

The 45 live debates caught the attention of 
-lawai'i's press and the series was well covered 
by mainstream newspapers and commercial 
television. The Honolulu Advertiser, Hawai'i's 
largest circulation daily paper, for example, listed 
each evening's debate in its Hawai'i political sec- 
tion of that morning's paper. Newscasts on commercial televi- 
sion featured exceipts from the debates and 'Olelo gladly sup- 
plied the stations with tapes. 

When the debates began on September 3, it quickly became 
apparent to the candidates how important the series would be 
for them. When Speaker of the Slate House of Representatives 
Calvin Say debated his opponent, he commented to the crew, 
"You know, this series is a big hit. It's having a major impact, and 
all the legislators are talking about it." 

Another candidate, House Representative Marilyn Lee, said 
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during her debate, "I think the issue 
of campaign finance reform is very 
important. One of the things that 
struck me when we were invited to 
debate— this is almost, sort of like the 
beginning of what could be public 
financing where the media plays a 
big role in helping the candidates to 
geL their message out." 

The candidates who participated 
in the debates greatly appreciated the opportunity, and, with the 
exception of two people, used it with respect for the voters. The 
producers whose programs were moved from their usual time 
slots to accommodate this ambitious undertaking were, for the 
most part, understanding and patient. They were returned to 
their assigned times as soon as the debates ended. 
The Results 

In terms of actual voting, the percent of registered voters 
who voted in the general election of 2002 continued to decline, 
but at a far reduced rate. Forty percent of Hawaii's registered 
voters voted in the primary, while 57 percent voted in the gener- 
al election. 

Ward Research, a local market research company, conducted 
a phone survey from November 8-14, 2002, to evaluate the 
impact of voter information programs on voter behavior in the 
2002 elections. 

They found that one in six registered voters reportedly tuned 
into at least one of 'Olelo's three voter information programs: 
Candidates Debate; Candidates in Focus; and What's Your Vote? 
By comparison, two in six reported watching the debates aired 
on network television. 

Candidates Debate led in reported viewing although What's 
Your Vote?, which had the smallest audience, had the greatest 
impact on its viewers, who said that it either encouraged them 
to vote or influenced them to change their vote. This was twice 
as many as the proportions saying this about Candidates In 
Focus and Candidates Debate. The network debates, which gar- 
nered tire largest audiences, had the least impact relative to 
encouraging voters to vote and influencing their decisions. 

Of those who watched at least one Candidates Debate pro- 
gram, 44 percent found it very valuable. In contrast, only 26 per- 
cent of those who watched debates on commercial television, 
where tire formats tended to be restrictive, found them to be 
valuable. 

Voters most preferred a debate format, rating highest a 
debate between candidates led by a facilitator [Candidates 
Debate). Their second preference was for a panel led by journal- 
ists. Voters least preferred programs featuring only the candi- 
dates, giving even lower ratings to a format in which candidates 
speak without questioning. Lowest-rated by voters was the cam- 
paign ad format. 

The number of hits on 'Olelo's videostreaming service for 
Candidates in Focus grew progressively between September and 
November, starting at 1410 hits for the month of September and 
ending with 2014 hits for the first week of November. 

The anecdotal reports about the VOTE! 2002 initiatives are as 
interesting and relevant as the scientific data. Candidates who 
debated on Candidates Debate commented on how many of 
their constituents saw and said something about the programs. 



Short of drastic campaign finance reform laws being passed, 
public access is one of the few ways to equalize the playing field 
between incumbents and challengers. If the community has not 
figured out for themselves the incredible public access tool we 
have. to offer, then let's get out there and show them. 



Gordon Trimble, a winner in one race for the state senate, 
attributed his victories in the primary and then in the general 
election to his appearances on 'Olelo. Trimble wrote, "If we are 
ever to get away from the more unseemly character of the elec- 
tion process, it will be because others in the media will emulate 
what 'Olelo is now doing." Charles Djou, another candidate, who 
successfully ran for Honolulu City Council, wrote: "These 
debates on 'Olelo are among the most effective means of discov- 
ering who the candidates are and what they stand for." 

Even outgoing Governor Ben Cayetano weighed in, saying 
"these [debates] offer a crucial way for voters to get the informa- 
tion they need to make an informed choice, and will help to 
bring about better public policy and decision making overall." 
What Can We Conclude? 

VOTE! 2002 was a very ambitious undertaking and everyone 
involved in the production of the campaign breathed a huge 
sigh of relief at the end of the last Candidates Debate on 
November 4th. All that we intended to accomplish was carried 
out, from Rotary Club speeches to the six What's Your Vote? 
forums to more than 20 celebrity PSAs. Over 330 hours of pro- 
gramming were cablecast, time that would have been financially 
prohibitive on broadcast television. 

Pertaining to 'Olelo's strategic goal of building diversity in 
the creation of programming, VOTE! 2002 was unquestionably 
successful in introducing the legislators and other community 
leaders to 'Olelo's facilities and services. The hundreds of new 
people who entered the facility or heard the Rotary Club presen- 
tations speak for themselves. 'Olelo's challenge will be to keep 
this new momentum going. 

A great deal of staff time was needed to manage and facili- 
tate each initiative of VOTE! 2002. Equally critical and important 
to the project were the community partners and most of all, the 
producers and volunteers who supported 'Olelo. A project as 
ambitious as Candidates Debate could not have been carried out 
without the commitment of moderator Bob Rees, who also pro- 
duced the shows. 'Olelo is indebted to everyone who gave so 
much of themselves for VOTE! 2002. 

Short of drastic campaign finance reform taws being passed, 
public access is one of the few ways to equalize the playing field 
between incumbents and challengers. If the community has not 
figured out for themselves the incredible public access tool we 
have to offer, then let's get out there and show them. 

Lurline Wailana McGregor has been the president/CEO of Olelo 
Community Television in Honolulu, Hawai'i.for the last five and a 
half years. Under her direction 'Olelo has expanded its facilities to 
include two satellite centers with more on the way. She can be con- 
tacted at lmcgregor@olelo.org. 
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Creating an Election Information Portal 
in Santa Monica, California 



by Robin Gee and Al Johnson 

J^^jjfa. a community access channel 
f . "I create new opportunities and new 
V/ roles for itself in the community? 
CityTV in Santa Monica, California found 
one answer to that question when it did 
its election coverage in 2002. The channel 
created a web site, SMvote.org, and posi- 
tioned itself as a central Internet portal in 
the community for local election infor- 
mation, while promoting its tradi 
tional television election pro 
gram offerings. It gave the 
community a new reason to 
turn to CityTV for a service 
not found anywhere else. 
And, CityTV was able to 
also make some of its pro- 
gramming available via 
streaming video clips on the 
web. 

It all started simply enough, with an 
ambitious agenda to produce 1 7 election 
programs, with over 200 airdates, for the 
November 2002 election. But how would 
the community know what was on, and 
when? Having the program listings avail- 
able over the web seemed a logical con- 
clusion, but listings alone did not seem a 
big enough incentive to get many "hits." 

A review of other websites showed 
that there was no central location to find 
Santa Monica election information, and 
that gave us an idea. Since a voter would 
have to go to the state, county, and city 
websites to find all needed election infor- 
mation, and it was easy to miss some- 
thing if you didn't know what you were 
looking for, a special one-stop election 
website, SMuote.org, was created. The site 
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offered CityTV election program sched- 
ules, candidate information, ballot meas- 
ure information, a calendar of local elec- 
tion related events, all of the City Clerk's 
official information, links to local media 
covering the election, and links to agen- 
cies providing related information, 
including the County and the State elec- 
tion web sites. In addition, CityTV made 
streaming video clips available for city 
council and school board candi- 
dates, allowing the community 
to see and hear the candi- 
dates they were interested 
in, at their convenience. 

The ballot measures 
section included a simple 
description of each meas- 
ure, the impartial analysis, 
and the ballot measure argu- 
ments. 

The candidate section included pho- 
tos, contact information, links to candi- 
date websites and statements from the 
candidates. Included were five Meet the 
Candidate streaming video clips for 
school board and city council candidates. 
In addition, for each city council candi- 
date, there were five short interview 
video clips on the topics of affordable 
housing/ rent control, growth, die home- 
less, public safety, and traffic and park- 
ing. A total of 59 videos were available 
through SMuote.org. 

The website provided an important 
resource to candidates who had limited 
campaign funds. Through CityTV and 
SMvote.org it was possible for all city 
council candidates to have access to 
media and technology opportunities that 



would be difficult to obtain otherwise. 

The site provided a unique way for 
CityTV to market and promote its volu- 
minous election programming schedule, 
as it was much easier to promote a sin- 
gle website than over 200 different air- 
dates! 

SMvote.org proved easy to promote 
with fliers, on-air promos, print ads, bus 
signs and banners in the community. 
The local library found the site to be an 
easy resource to refer the community to 
as well. 

Having high quality original content 
is key to the success of any cable chan- 
nel today. And, for community access 
channels, producing local election pro- 
gramming can provide viewers with that 
high quality original content while pro- 
viding relevant, vital information to the 
community Creating a companion elec- 
tion website to go with the election pro- 
gramming can be a logical partnership 
that serves both the community and the 
community access channel well. More 
than ever, the community turns to 
CityTV as a valuable resource, especially 
during local elections. 

Robin Gee is the cable TV manager for 
the City of Santa Monica, California and 
manages CityTV, the city's government 
access channel. Al Johnson is the produc- 
tion supervisor for CityTV of Santa Monica 
and coordinates all productions for CityTV. 
CityTV has been honored with numerous 
national and local awards, including seven 
local Emmy Awards. Robin can be reached 
at robin-gee@santa-monica.organdAl can 
be reached at al- jolmson&santa- 
monica.org. 



Election Coverage Using Community 
Television and Internet Streaming 



by Kyrsten Thompson and Joan Gerten 

£ JV pre-election coverage in 

■' i Roseville, Minnesota traditionally 
V/ includes Candidates Speak Out. 
Each candidate is invited by certified mail 
to participate and allowed 10 minutes of 
studio time to present their message, We 
provide the crew, but candidates must 
bring their own interviewers. 

Participation increases every year as 
candidates discover the worth of our serv- 
ice. This year it included several statewide 
candidates, including five gubernatorial 
candidates. 

in addition, staff and volunteers tape 
candidate's forums organized by the 
League of Women Voters, local chambers 
of commerce and the cities and school dis- 
tricts in our viewing area. Forums and 
Speak Outs are cablecast on the channels 
for three weeks preceding elections and 
promoted with paid advertising. 

Candidates are invited to appear live as 
we report election night results. We enlist 
local volunteers as interviewers and have 
been able to draw former candidates and 
city officials. 

Last year we moved our coverage to a 
local college banquet room and incorpo- 
rated the students into the program. They 
created packages, operated cameras and 
did some announcing. We invited all can- 
didates to bring their families and cam- 
paign workers to watch the results. 

The local press appreciates the chance 
to attend and interview candidates for 
their own coverage. 

Looking back on the 2002 elections, 
the impact of CTV's streaming capability is 



becoming more and more evident. The 
website statistics speak for themselves. 
They are the first concrete estimate of 
vicwership that we have concerning our 
pre-election coverage. In September, 
October, and early November, there were 
1070 visits to http://elections.ctvl5.org. 
Politicians, voters, and the community at 
large were going to our website, in addi- 
tion to others that were watching our com- 
munity television channels to learn more 
about the candidates on their ballot. 

Upon visiting the website, community 
members were participating in a form of 
interactive community television. Our 
popular annual program Candidates Speak 
Out was available to viewers in a new and 
innovative way. Rather than waiting to 
watch the program on cable television, a 
person could access a specific candidate's 
10-minute program on demand via the 
internet using QuickTime web streaming. 
The program was available as a free down- 
load which could be accessed from our 
website. As an added bonus, there was no 
need to watch the entire two hours of 
video from start to finish. The candidate 
segments were available for viewing in any 
order. It was possible to watch only the 
segments that were of interest. In addition 
to Candidates Speak Out, our pre-election 
candidate forums were also available on 
the internet. 

The 2002 election was unique due to 
the recent redistricting of Minnesota. CTV 
was dealing with a larger number of 
statewide candidates than usual. Having 
Candidates Speak Out available on the 
internet meant that viewers outside our 10 



cities could access information about 
statewide candidates, so our target audi- 
ence was expanded. For the first time in 
memory we had candidates for statewide 
offices participating in our pre-election 
coverage. We produced segments for many 
state auditor, secretary of state and guber- 
natorial candidates. 

Using web streaming to deliver pro- 
gramming changes the production process 
for a show like Candidates Speak Out. The 
ultimate goal of the production has now 
evolved along with the method of delivery 
to the community. The program is now 
designed for both television and the inter- 
net. Some of the new considerations 
include modified set design and graphics. 
For instance, simplicity of design and clar- 
ity of graphic information is now more 
important than ever since the segments 
are destined to find a home on a website, 
where the programs will be viewed on a 
smaller screen than usual. The editing 
process has also changed quite dramati- 
cally. The end result of the production is 
really two finished products. The first is a 
program edited to tape, while the second 
is a digital file on our video server. Since 
next year's election coverage will also be a 
hybrid of community television and inter- 
net streaming, we will continue to explore 
the marriage of these technologies. 

Joan Gerten is the marketing specialist 
and volunteer coordinator for CTV 15. Joan 
can be reached at jgerten@ctvl5.org. Kyrsten 
Thompson is CTV's production supervisor 
and training coordinator. For comments or 
questions concerning our election coverage, 
please email kthompson@ctul5.org. 



Contra Costa Television Surveys Election Viewers 



by Chris Verdugo 

n November 2002, Contra Costa County, California ran a view- 
er survey of its Election Preview and live election results cover- 
age on its government access channel, Contra Costa Television. 
We wanted to know if our viewers throughout the county found 
this kind of programming to be useful. We kept it simple: just four 
questions. The first question, a general one about our preview 
programming, was answered in the affirmative, 56 percent of the 
respondents thought that the candidate forums held in our studio 
was at least somewhat helpful. When we asked whether the pro- 
gramming helped viewers decide whether or not to vote, the num- 




ber jumped tip to 63 percent in the a ill n native. The same number 
responded in the affirmative when we asked whether the pro- 
gramming helped them decide which candidates or issues to vote 
for. Fifty-seven percent of our viewers who responded thought 
that our LIVE election night results were valuable. The survey was 
conducted on our interactive bulletin board using Response 
Television software. 



Chris Verdugo is Contra Costa Television's Production Manager, has 
over 20 years of experience in community television and can he reached 
at cverd@conlracostatv. org. 



Video Voter Information 

HOW COMMUNITY MEDIA CAN EDUCATE VOTERS 
(and Save American Elections at the Same Time?) 



by Area Madaras and Tracy Westen 

bw bad is it today? The costs of political campaigns have 

,- : skyrocketed since the first paid political advertisements 
K^f t.-'were run in the early 1950s. Politicians are pouring rap- 
idly increasing sums into radio and television advertising (over $1 
billion in the 2002 elections). Many candidates now spend more 
time raising funds than they do discussing campaign issues or 
meeting with voters. 

Ironically, despite the explosive increase in political advertis- 
ing, voters are scarcely better informed about candidates and 
issues than they were 50 years ago. One reason is that political TV 
ads are too often shallow, distorted, trivial and mean. Thirty-sec- 
ond negative "hit pieces" typical)}' highlight flaw's or omissions 
(sometimes minor, distorted or even fabricated) in an opponent's 
record (a controversial vote, a personal indiscretion) and then 
magnify them to monumental proportions. The ads attack, but 
they rarely propose reforms or communicate significant informa- 
tion about the sponsoring candidate. 

Elected officials are discouraged from taking public stands on 
controversial issues, fearing that a 30-second negative campaign 
ad will distort their positions out of proportion. Candidates who 
do run for office are encouraged to state their views in blandest 
terms (all candidates are invariabJy "for education"), hoping to 
immunize themselves against attack. 

Of course, the attacks come anyway, and democracy is the 
loser. Just think if the airline industry employed the same market- 
ing technique that political advertisers do. If one airline railed 
against another, citing unsafe records and highlighting the dan- 
ger of flying with the competitor, they might win your next ticket 
sale. But the competitor would retaliate with their own attack 
ads, and ultimately the industry as a whole would be compro- 
mised as people saw all these negative ads and began to surmise 
that air travel itself may not be safe, regardless of the carrier. 
Airline marketing teams know better than to make people 
uncomfortable with the concept of air travel as they focus on the 
bigger picture for the industry. If only politicians were as savvy, 
but instead they concern themselves only with who wins that 
next election, and not how the industry of politics is seen as a 
whole. 

Public attitudes toward elected officials continue to worsen. A 
Los Angeles Times poll reported that S3 percent of Californians 
believe their legislators are "taking bribes," two-thirds think 
"most state legislators are for sale to their largest campaign con- 
tributors," a large percentage believes "state government is pretty 
much run by a few big interests rather than for the benefit of all 
the people" and the average respondent thinks that nearly one- 
third of legislative and executive branch members attained their 
positions "by using unethical or illegal methods." 

Voter turnout has now dropped from 63 percent in 1960 to 
under 50 percent in national elections, the lowest average of any 



industrialized democracy. In some local races, voter turnout has 
dropped to 10 percent. Some of this is caused by negative adver- 
tising, which is often designed to depress voter turnout. Low 
voter participation effectively turns representative democracy 
into a surrogate democracy, allowing a small percentage of the 
population to select a government for the rest. 

There are, of course, other causes of voter dissatisfaction — 
most significantly campaign financing abuses. But even the 
problems of campaign financing and political television are 
lurked. Candidates need to raise money because they need to 
purchase expensive media time. 
Free Media Time Can Help, But For Whom? 

Since the dawn of broadcasting, politicians have sought 
access to the airwaves that broadcasters control. These efforts 
have had some limited successes — the "reasonable access" and 
"equal time" doctrines allow federal candidates to purchase time 
at the "lowest unit rate" — but the political and economic clout of 
the broadcast industry have squelched most subsequent efforts 
at obtaining "free time" for candidates. 

U.S. Senator John McCain and others have recently intro- 
duced legislation to provide federal candidates with vouchers 
enabling them to obtain free radio and television political adver- 
tising time. This effort is to be strongly applauded. But even if 
successful, the legislation would not help the other 93 percent of 
candidates who run for election every year in this country: state 
and local candidates. And it would not diminish the flood of neg- 
ative advertising. 

Voter information is most sorely needed at the local level, 
where 93 percent of all elections take place. It would be financial- 
ly and logistically impractical to ask broadcast stations to devote 
free airtime to all these candidates (over 200,000 a year). Yet these 
local offices are the very races about which voters know the least 
and have the fewest other sources of information. 

So, where can voters turn for information about state and 
local candidates and ballot measures? 
The Untapped Solution 

The solution to inadequate voter information may actually be 
as close as your local cable TV PEG access system. The Center for 
Governmental Studies (CGS) has worked for years to help candi- 
dates and public interest organizations to create meaningful 
voter information. Video information (debates, interviews, short 
position statements) on candidates and ballot measures is for 
many the ideal form of voter information. Even better, obtaining 
this video information on-demand allows voters to obtain the 
information they need at times of the voter's choosing. 

Having candidates create their own video materials creates 
disparity between candidates based on their financing; those 
with more funds can create better-looking video. Independent 
public interest organizations have difficulty producing the videos 
centrally because of their cost and because of the difficulty in 
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lA/mmunuy meaia oiuieis ukc governmem ana puouc access cnanncis nave several aisnnci aavaiuages over 
broadcasting as a medium for political communica tion. 

A First, the cablecast footprint of most community media outlets is narrower than a local broadcast station's 
footprint. /Xlornmunity media channels can focus on the elections of particular concern to their communities. 

A Second, the mission of the community media outlet typically involves a mandate to serve Ihe community in 
which it exists, so the production and distribution of local voter information helps them fulfill their mission... 

▲ Third, community media outlets can experiment with a wide array of program formats. They can present 
candidates debates, tallting head issue statements, roundtable discussions or interviews. Best of all, candidates using 
these formats almost never employ "negative" statements against opponents. 

For these reasons, the community media outlet is truly the voter's best hope for quality local election information. 



determining who are "qualified* candidates. Even if these prob- 
lems can be overcome, neither the candidates nor public interest 
groups have easy ways of distributing the video materials. 

But community access programmers have the means of pro- 
duction and distribution right at their fingertips: public, educa- 
tional and governmental (PEG) access cable television channels. 
In addition, they have the community focus and will to produce 
the very kinds of programming which can help support locai 
democracy. 

Community media outlets like government and public access 
channels have several distinct advantages over broadcasting as a 
medium for political communication. First, the cablecast foot- 
print of most community media outlets is narrower than a local 
broadcast station's footprint, which can cover dozens of local 
communities and jurisdictions. Community media channels can 
focus on the elections of particular concern to their communi- 
ties. 

Second, the mission of the community media outlet typically 
involves a mandate to serve the community in which it exists, so 
the production and distribution of local voter information helps 
them fulfill their mission. Broadcasters, by contrast, are charged 
by their owners with a quest for the highest possible profits, so if 
playing yet another rerun of Friends will draw a larger audience 
than a half hour program on local candidates for mayor, then it's 
pretty easy to guess what the typical broadcaster will choose. 

Third, community media outlets can experiment with a wide 
array of program formats. They can present candidates debates, 
talking head issue statements, roundtable discussions or inter- 
views. Best of all, candidates using these formats almost never 
employ "negative" statements against opponents. 

For these reasons, the community media outlet is truly the 
voter's best hope for quality local election information. 
Marketing, Marketing, Marketing 

As wonderful as community media outlets are, they are not 
always the most- watched on the dial. How do we ensure that 
their good work does not go unnoticed? This requires creative 
marketing and smart implementation of new technologies. 
Many community programmers have developed unique promo- 
tional campaigns at low or no cost, ranging from fliers handed 
out to every school child, to signs on local busses, to banners 
over Main Street, to public service announcements placed on 
other channels by their cable provider. New Internet technologies 
can also be employed to make the information available online, 
whenever the voter would like to see it. This is increasingly help- 
ful as more and more people visit government websites for elec- 



tion information. Last year alone, 68 million people visited a 
government website, according to an April 2002 report by the 
Pew Internet and American Life Project. 
The Digital Opportunity 

Digital Video Recorders, like TiVO and Replay TV me also 
poised to make a dramatic difference. The technologies 
employed by digital video recorders give the companies the abil- 
ity to "push" programming (or a notice of the availability of that 
program] to a subscriber's hard drive. The digital video recording 
industry may ultimately become an important conduit for rele- 
vant local election information, by helping code voter registra- 
tion and candidate information for easy capture in voters' 
homes, and even by distributing candidate and ballot measure 
information to subscribers' hard drives in the weeks before an 
election. This can set an excellent precedent for what is fast 
emerging as the way people will interact with their televisions in 
the future. 

Putting It All Together 

The good news is that many community media channels are 
already doing this. The Center for Governmental Studies is 
preparing a publication and video called Best Practices in 
Community Video Voter Guides, which will summarize the "best 
efforts" of community media channels to provide voters with 
candidate and ballot measure information in video formats. The 
forthcoming publication will be written specifically for the com- 
munity media programmer, and the accompanying video will 
illustrate successful techniques used by community channels 
across the country. The guides will share the best practices and 
experiences of those already doing this programming with those 
whom would like to help be part of the solution to create similar 
programs in their community. The guides will include format 
descriptions, policies, promotion campaigns and legal rationales 
to help convince even the most conservative of city attorneys. 

If the full potential of community media channels is utilized, 
the candidates and ballot measure committees all over the 
nation will receive free opportunities to present their views to 
the voters in a video format. Democracy can only be the winner. 

Area Madams is executive director of the Center for Governmental 
Studies' Media & Civic Participation projects and can he reached at 
amadaras@cgs.org. Tracy Westen is CEO of the Center for 
Governmental Studies, which he founded in 1983. He is chairman of 
the Municipal Access Policy Board for Los Angeles Channel 35, Adj. 
Professor of Communications Law at the USC Annenberg School of 
Communication, and Senior Fellow for Electronic Democracy at the 
Aspen Institute. 
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Who Are You VODing For? 

Election Education with Video-On-Demand in Pasadena 



BY BRENDA TRAINOR 

ileo on Demand (VOD) technolo- 
/&y is becoming the "killer applica- 
tion" of advanced residential 
telecommunications companies. VOD 
offers subscribers the opportunity to sit 
in their comfy chair, point the remote 
control at the set top box and have 
movies and other videos instantaneously 
delivered to their television — with all the 
functionality of a VCR; pause, fast for- 
ward, scan, rewind, and replay. It is a 
technology that puts the viewer in charge 
of making choices about the timing, 
speed, and frequency of their viewing 
choices. 

And since elections are all about 
choices, the opportunity to explore how 
people make choices with VOD and the 
democratic process was an obvious 
nexus. In cooperation with The Center 
for Governmental Studies (CGS — 
iMtw.egs.ofgl and the Pasadena 
Community Access Corporation (PCAC 
— www.pasadena56.tv), Altrio 
Communications supported the applica- 
tion of VOD technologies in the Election 
2002 demonstration project to showcase 
how the new technology could be used to 
support voter education efforts. 

Altrio Communications is a young 
company and one that prides itself on 
doing things differently. The company is 
a full-service residential telecommunica- 
tions company offering voice, video and 
data services to communities in subur- 
ban Los Angeles over a brand new fiber 
optic network. Though the company just 
began providing service to customers in 
January of 2002, it has constructed a 
state-of-the-art telecommunications net- 
work currently serving a substantial per- 
centage of three cities (Arcadia, 
Monrovia, and Pasadena) in the San 
Gabriel Valley. With many thousands of 
customers, the company's service area 
and advanced technology provided a per- 
fect test environment to demonstrate the 
use of VOD technology for voter educa- 
tion. 

The Project 

The VOD Vote 2002 project featured 
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eight videos in three categories that were 
made available on Altrio 's VOD system. 
Two videos addressed Los Angeles 
County ballot measures, three videos fea- 
tured candidates for a seat in the 
California State Assembly, and three 
videos featured candidates for a seat in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Launched about three weeks before the 
election, PCAC produced different for- 
mats for the three different categories of 
programming for the VOD Vote 2002 
project: 

A. The two county ballot measures 
were each discussed in a 15-minute stu- 
dio-taped conversation with a journalist 
moderator and a proponent and oppo- 
nent on the issue. One measure was a 
discussion of county museum funding, 
and the second measure dealt with fund- 
ing of health care and emergency facili- 
ties. 

A. The California State Assembly race 
featured three five-minute videos that 
were one-on-one interviews with each 
democratic, independent and republican 
candidate. 

The three U.S. House of Representa- 
tives candidates were allocated five- 
minute videos, but used a talking head 
format with each of the three candidates 
(also democratic, independent and 
republican) addressing the audience 
directly with prepared content. The 
incumbent candidate sent a video that 
had been produced in Washington DC. 

A All of the programs within their 
category had the same or similar sets, 
and had consistent production values so 
as not to alter viewers' perceptions. 
Technical and Production 
Considerations 

When producing for the VOD format, 
certain considerations must be made for 
content. In the series of interviews for 
example, each candidate must be intro- 
duced as if the viewer is tuning in for the 
first time, as each show is a stand-alone 
choice. A reference to content from other 
videos is to be avoided and consistency 
in tone and questions is essential. 

The additional level of production for 



the VOD format is the creation of textual 
information to facilitate the viewers' navi- 
gation of video choice. To use VOD tech- 
nology, a single channel on the viewer's 
television set top box is dedicated to a 
menu of die current offerings. In Altrio's 
j case, some 250 titles are available. Thus, 
the need for menu selection categories is 
critical to accommodate viewers' search- 
ing needs. Altrio uses over a dozen cate- 
gories to group the available titles. In 
addition to an alphabetical listing of all 
titles, Altrio groups the available titles in 
genre categories such as kids, drama or 
thriller. 

And while elections might be childish, 
dramatic, and thrilling, Altrio determined 
that a new genre title needed to be creat- 
ed. Elections 2002 'was the category title, 
under which the eight video titles were 
listed. As the navigation menu scrolls for 
title selection, two additional text blocks 
needed to be created: one as a summary 
of the information, and one with detailed 
information that appears when the title is 
selected prior to acquisition. And since 
the format of the text blocks is designed 
for motion picture purchases, the text 
data files had to be crafted so the places 
reserved for listing movie stars names 
became the places for candidate names 
instead. 

Races with candidates were 
listed alphabetically 

A very time consuming and expensive 
process was required to transform the 
videos and associated text material into 
the VOD format. Not only did the text 
blocks need careful attention for the con- 
tent conversion, but the videos had to be 
digitized and the whole package of mate- 
rial needed to be transformed with meta- 
data to drive the commands and controls 
that allow for the digital selection, record 
keeping, and VCR functionalities. The 
conversion process cost $1000 per hour of 
video material, and a substantial commit- 
ment of time to create the text files to 
appear in the right screen, in the correct 
field, with the correct amount of charac- 
ters. The whole package is then loaded as 
a data file onto Altrio's servers in its head- 



end, a process that regularly occurs via satellite for standard 
movie fare, but that can also be delivered via tape drive. 
Great Demonstration Value: 

Of course, any election education project is made most effec- 
tive by fulfilling its ultimate goal of reaching the electorate. About 
two and a half weeks before the election, and after the produc- 
tion and conversion of data was received and tested for accuracy 
and functionality, the Altrio Elections 2002 VOD project was pro- 
moted via news release to local and trade media. Local news cov- 
erage featured the availability of the programs on drive time 
radio and in local newspaper columns. Trade press also provided 
coverage, though this probably did little to increase local utiliza- 
tion. So to further encourage the use by voters, Altrio's installers 
demonstrated the VOD capability using these titles when 
installing new digital set top boxes in the field. 

Of the viewing results, the two ballot measure videos received 
the highest number of hits; possibly because they appeared first 
on the menu, or possibly because they were ballot measures and 
people were seeking out more information about the specific 
details that were not readily available elsewhere. Voters don't have 
the benefit of party affiliation in analyzing ballot measures, so it 
may be postulated they seek out information on such measures. 

Localism may also be a factor, a viewing trend seemed to indi- 
cate that the more local the race, the greater the viewership: the 
county issues received 41 percent of the viewings, the state race 
received 33 percent, and the federal race received 26 percent. 

For the two races for elected office, incumbency seems to 
have driven viewing. In the state race, the incumbent received 59 
percent of the viewings for that race; and in the federal race, the 
incumbent received 50 percent of the viewings. 

Another possible explanation for these statistics would 
require a detailed time analysis: each of the highest viewed 
videos was for a measure or candidate that won the election. The 
videos were left up for two days past the election and it is possi- 
ble that they were viewed after the results were in as people seek 
out information about what just happened in the election. 
Results 

The results of the demonstration are easily summarized: the 
tapes are valuable sources of content about candidates and 
issues, particularly regarding issues where content may be more 
important than personality": ballot measures vs. candidates. It 
appears that localism is a factor in seeking out information with 
this technology. With respect to the creation and cost of creating 
VOD election education materials, the commitment is both 
extensive and expensive, but very doable, 

Altrio Communications Inc. was proud to be a part of this 
project with VOD technology. "Normally used for the sale of 
movies, this application of VOD technology for voter education is 
an innovative application that is consistent with Altrio's commit- 
ment to provide full-service community communications," said 
David Rozzelle, Altrio's CEO, "we arc pleased to work with these 
project partners to demonstrate this technology and the power of 
choice." 

Brenda }. Trainor is vice president of public policy for Altrio 
Communications Inc. (www.altrio.net). She has been involved in com- 
munity media since high school as a producer at a PBS affiliate, and 
has subsequently enjoyed an entrepreneurial career in telecommuni- 
cations as a public servant and management consultant prior to join- 
ing Altrio in 2000. She can he reached at Tralnor@altrio.net. 




The VOD selection screen appears on channel 900 of Altrio's chan- 
nel lineup, this screen depicts the genre category "Election 2002" 
and the scrolling menu list of video titles. 




After a video selection is made, a more detailed summary of the 
program appears on the screen. Then the viewer has the option to 
"Buy this movie" by hitting the "B" button on their remote control. 
Note that the price listed is "$0.00." 
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Los Angeles County Ballot Measure A was the most viewed video 
In the selection of eight in the Election 2002 category. 
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A LEGAL ANALYSIS 



Political Speech and PEG Access 



By James N. Norwood and 
Allison L. Driver* 

Introduction 

here are several requirements for 

• broadcast licensees and cable 

; operators under the 
Communications Act and Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) 
rules related to political broadcasting 
aimed at ensuring fair and reasonable 
access by political candidates. Because of 
court decisions and FCC policy changes, 
several of the requirements are not being 
enforced. In any event, however, none of 
the requirements are applicable directly 
to Public, Educational and Government 
(PEG) access channels. To address possi- 
ble first Amendment concerns and to 
avoid potential litigation, managers of 
PEG access channels should consider 
developing and implementing policies 
consistent with the principles of existing 
or former federal policies. 

Policies that have governed political 
broadcasting include: (1) the fairness 
doctrine (which requires a reasonable 
opportunity for the discussion of conflict- 
ing views); (2) the personal attack rule 
(which allows a person whose character is 
attacked to receive notice and a reason- 
able opportunity to respond) and the edi- 
torial rule (which affords political candi- 
dates notice and an opportunity to 
respond to editorials opposing them or 
endorsing other candidates); (3) the rea- 
sonable access requirement (which 
authorizes the FCC to revoke a license for 
willful or repeated failure to allow reason- 
able access by a political candidate for a 
federal position);2 and (4) the equal 
opportunity requirement (which requires 
a licensee to make the broadcasting sta- 
tion available to all candidates for the 
same office on an equal basis). 
Considerations for Public Access 

Given that traditional political broad- 
cast rules do not apply to public access 
channels, how should those managing 
these channels provide for their use by 
political candidates? A number of differ- 
ent approaches have been tried by access 
centers. Some have limited political can- 
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didates to appearing on news or debate 
formats. Some have limited political 
debates to particular times allocated for 
this purpose. And others have prohibited 
the appearance of political candidates 
altogether. 

The safest approach is to treat politi- 
cal programming no differently from any 
other programming on the public access 
channel. This would comply with the rea- 
soning in Cable TV Access Channel Rules, 
83 F.C.C.2d 147 (1980), that the inherent 
opportunity for access justifies not 
imposing the equal opportunity require- 
ment on access channels. Moreover, 
efforts to single out political program- 
ming for particular formats and times, no 
matter how well intentioned, are fraught 
with the risk of being found by a court to 
constitute content-based regulation, 
rather than time, place and manner regu- 
lation, because they would apply to only 
political programming rather than to all 
programming. The U.S. Supreme Court 
has held that a content-based restriction 
on political speech in a public forum 
requires the showing of a compelling 
state interest. See, e.g., Mclntyre v. Ohio 
Elections Comm., 514 U.S. 344, 347 (1995) 
(a restriction on campaign literature can 
be upheld only if it is narrowly tailored to 
serve an overriding state interest) 
Generally, very few restrictions on politi- 
cal speech are likely to survive the test. 
But see Burson v. Freeman, 504 U.S. 191, 
198 & 208 (1992) (a state law requiring a 
"campaign-free zone" within 100 feet 
from the entrances of a polling place 
passes constitutional muster, even 
though it is a "content- based restriction 
on political speech in a public forum ... 
subject to exacting scrutiny"). 

Additionally, managers of access 
channels need to be aware that access 
provided to a political candidate could be 
"political activity" which could cause loss 
of tax exempt status of a 501(c)(3) non- 
profit corporation or could represent a 
campaign contribution subject to federal 
and state campaign contribution laws. 

Some public access channels prohibit 
campaign programming during the week 



before an election (or some other time 
period). In Moss v. Cablevision Systems, 
22 E Supp. 2d 1 (E.D. N.Y. 1998), the 
Marijuana Reform Party challenged, inter 
alia, the cable operator's policy preclud- 
ing any qualified candidate for public 
office from broadcasting on the public 
access channel during the 60-day period 
prior to the election. The court held that, 
as a cable operator, Cablevision could not 
deny a qualified political candidate the 
right to appear on the public access 
channel, because 47 U.S.C. §531 (e) for- 
bids cable operators from exercising edi- 
torial control over access channels 
(except for programming containing 
obscenity). 4 Although the case does not 
address the situation where a manager of 
a public access channel that is not a 
cable operator limits the presentation of 
political programming, such approach 
would be suspect because it would apply 
to political speech and would be content- 
based. 

It is generally considered appropriate 
to prohibit commercial programming on 
public access channels. Political advertis- 
ing presents an even more complicated 
issue, however. Even though PEG chan- 
nels can be reserved for noncommercial 
speech, political advertising is intended 
for purposes of campaigning and, there- 
fore, can also be considered political 
speech. See e.g., New York Times Co. v. 
Sullivan, 376 U.S. 254, 266 (1964) (hold- 
ing that an advertisement in The New 
York Times was not a commercial adver- 
tisement for First Amendment purposes 
because "it communicated information, 
expressed opinions, recited grievances, 
protested claimed abuses, and sought 
financial support on behalf of a move- 
ment whose existence and objectives are 
matters of highest public interest and 
concern"); Moss v. Cablevision Systems, 22 
F.Supp. at 6 (finding the candidates were 
not selling a product or service and 
thereby rejecting the argument that the 
Marijuana Reform Party programming 
was commercial speech). Because there 
is a "profound national commitment to 
the principles that debate on public 



Merely making channel capacity, studios or equipment 
available to anyone, including political candidates, 
should not constitute political activity. Similarly, 
providing staff or volunteer assistance in producing 
programming should not constitute political activity, 
if such assistance is available to all. 

Publication 557, Tax-exempt Status for 
Your Organization, states (at 13): 

Political activity, [f any of the activities 
(whether or not substantial) of your 
organization consist of participating in, 
or intervening in, any political campaign 
on behalf of (or in opposition to) any 
candidate for public office, your organi- 
zation will not qualify for tax-exempt sta- 
tus under section 501(c)(3). Such partici- 
pation or intervention includes the pub- 
lishing or distributing of statements. 

Whether your organization is participat- 
ing or intervening, directly or indirectly, 
in any political campaign on behalf of (or 
in opposition to) any candidate for public 
office depends upon all of die facts and 
circumstances of each case. Certain voter 
education activities or public forums 
conducted in a nonpartisan manner may 
not be prohibited political activity under 
section 501(c)(3), while other so-called 
voter education activities may be prohib- 
ited. 



issues should be uninhibited, robust, and 
wide-open[,] " courts are likely to err on 
the side of caution and protect speech 
that is arguably political. New York Times 
v. Sullivan, 376 U.S. at 270. 

An issue that was raised during the 
Jerry Brown presidential primary cam- 
paign in 1991 and 1992 is whether the 
common prohibition against commercial 
programming on PEG access channels 
can apply to programming in which 
political campaign contributions are 
solicited. In such a case, the arguments 
against such restrictions are far greater 
than the case in favor of them because 
campaign solicitations are generally con- 
sidered part and parcel of the campaign. 
This was especially true in the case of the 
Jerry Brown campaign where the use of 
an 800 number to raise funds was part of 
his political "speech" against politics as 
usual. 

Restrictions applicable to all users of 
public access are more likely to survive 
court scrutiny. Many access center rules 
limit the use of channels to local resi- 
dents. If such is the case, limiting use to 
local candidates would most likely be 
permissible since all persons using public 
access would be treated the same. If 
there is a concern that political candi- 
dates may monopolize the channel, a 
reasonable course of action would be to 
restrict the amount of time that could be 
used by any programmer. If a time 
restriction is reasonable {e.g. 30 minutes 
a week) and is applied to all users, not 
just political candidates, such restriction 
would likely be upheld as a neutral time, 
place, and manner restriction. 

On the other hand, a limitation that 
regulates campaign broadcasting to a 
particular block of time is content-based 
because it applies to only political pro- 
gramming. Similarly, confining political 
campaign programming to candidates' 
forums at which all candidates are per- 
mitted to appear may be considered an 
impermissible content-based restriction 
because it prevents those wishing to con- 
vey their message in a different format 
from using such other method. 

Another concern of access providers 
is whether the provision of access consti- 
tutes political activity which either (1) 
may cause a non-profit access corpora- 
tion to lose its 501(c)(3) tax exempt status 
or (2) count against the permissible con- 
tributions by an individual or organiza- 
tion. Internal Revenue Service 



Merely making channel capacity, stu- 
dios or equipment available to anyone, 
including political candidates, should not 
constitute political activity. Similarly, pro- 
viding staff or volunteer assistance in 
producing programming should not con- 
stitute political activity, if such assistance 
is available to all. However, if political 
candidates are accorded different treat- 
ment than others, there is some risk that 
the IRS would consider such treatment to 
constitute political activity for purposes 
of section 501(c)(3). 

A related issue is whether the avail- 
ability of channel capacity, production 
equipment and personnel to a candidate 
constitutes a campaign contribution 
under applicable federal law. See2 U.S.C. 
431(8). Although providing cable access 
is unlikely to be considered a contribu- 
tion, a court could conceivably regard a 
public access center's provision of equip- 
ment and production personnel, as con- 
tributions. As a result, managers of access 
channels should be aware of federal (and 
possibly state) campaign contribution 
limits and the penalties associated with 



their violation. See 47 U.S.C. §§ 337g(d) 
and 441a. 

In addition to federal constitutional 
limitations on regulations which may be 
imposed on political speech, there also 
may be state laws which affect the candi- 
dates' access. 

Concerns for Education 
and Government Access 

Because the First Amendment applies to 
protection of an individual's speech from 
the government, most of the constitutional 
considerations which affect public access 
channels do not apply to government and 
education channels. If an access channel is 
carrying only government programs and is 
not open to public use, the government 
should be able to edit its own speech with- 
out implicating the First Amendment. But 
see, UMWv. Parsons, 172W.Va. 386, 398 
(1983) (West Virginia constitution includes 
"fairness doctrine" applicable where there 
is state action) . 

Even though the same constitutional 
concerns may not apply, however, a gov- 
ernment should be concerned that it does 
not exclude or appear to be excluding, 
non- government viewpoints or program- 
ming. Although the FCC political broad- 
casting rules do not apply to government 
access channels.s there are sound reasons 
for a city to adopt similar rules in order to 
avoid a legal, as well as political, challenge 
that government is favoring its own speech 
if others do not have equivalent access to 
the channel. One response might be to 
point to the ability of others to program on 
a public access channel (if one exists in the 
community) as a way to obtain fairness or 
equal opportunities. Various issues may be 
presented, however, such as whether the 
public access channel is watched by as 
many viewers, whether the time available 
to present programming is as desirable, 
and whether the format of programming 
on the government channel would favor 
certain candidates. As to the latter, for 
example, if a candidates' forum were held 

See POLITICAL SPEECH -page 31 
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16 Years of Television Extending 
Hillsborough County, Florida's Horizons 



by Greg Vawter 

ike many government 
f access stories, this one 

begins in a closet. A 
producer was hired to 
videotape county board of 
commissioners' meetings 
for later playback on a City 
of Tampa cable channel. 
Cables were run from cam- 
eras and microphones in the 
boardroom to a closet-sized 
space next door, where a 
makeshift control room was 
assembled to switch, mix 
and record. There was no 
interconnection to the unin- 
corporated area's cable sys- 
tem, but Hillsborough 
County began cablecasting 
meeting coverage in 1986. 

Today, Hillsborough 
County programs a county- 
wide cable channel (22) and 
presents 20 regular series 
(two weekly, 10 monthly, 
two bimonthly, four quar- 
terly and two semiannual), 
in addition to 225 in-house 
meetings annually, a bul- 
letin board with voiced 
announcements and special 
event truck remotes. Staff 
captions the 50-70 hours of 
live meeting coverage real-time and posts 
the text on the web. Taped programs are 
post-captioned, so all programs are 
accessible to deaf and hard-of-hearing 
viewers. 

HTV22 is broadcast on an MDS fre- 
quency to reach several county facilities 
without cable. The station is also 
streamed on the county's website, acces- 
sible via http://HTV22.org. Files of board 
meetings (indexed and searchable by 
captioning text) can be reviewed by com- 
missioners and administrators via the 
county's interna] PC network. 

For remote events, HTV22 rolls a 30- 
foot production vehicle outfitted with a 
microwave antenna to return TV signals 
to the tower atop the County Center. This 
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Photos, clockwise from top. Producer Director Patrick Dowling switches a live 
commission meeting. Broadcast Engineer Terry McElroy aims the production truck 
microwave mast. Senior Producer Director Ligia Large sets up the 2002 Holiday 
Tree Lighting. Camera operator Scott Hunt on a Town Hall Meeting remote. 



building is wired for meeting coverage, 
with remote-controlled cameras and 
gated microphones in three 
conference/boardrooms (on the 2nd, 
18th and 26th floors). 

The Hillsborough Television facility 
(on the 28th floor) incorporates two com- 
plete production control rooms, four 
nonlinear edit suites, three graphics cre- 
ation systems, and an integrated master 
control with an automated playback sys- 
tem from digital tape and servers. 
Nothing is perfect; at 19 x 30 feet, the stu- 
dio is only slightly larger than the pro- 
duction truck, and it includes a sound 
booth in one corner. Crews must work 
around an air-conditioning duct through 
the middle of the lighting grid too, but 



the space is well-appointed 
and booked constantly. 

HTV22 has won top 
government access awards 
from the Alliance for 
Community Media and the 
National Association of 
Telecommunications 
Officers and Advisors 
(NATOA), along with many 
other honors. Of course, all 
of this has not happened by 
itself. Far-sighted elected 
officials have recognized 
the value of their own 
media outlet in this com- 
munity, first as a "window" 
on government and then as 
a means of increasing citi- 
zen information and partic- 
ipation in the process. 

The Hillsborough 
County Commission has 
supported HTV22 with sig- 
nificant budgets ($2,375,000 
for FY2003). Nineteen full- 
time staff and as many 
part-time temporaries 
manage, produce, direct, 
shoot, engineer, caption 
and program for the sta- 
tion. Their efforts are com- 
plemented by dozens of 
other staff, plus commis- 
sioners and other elected officials, who 
regularly take the time and trouble to 
appear in HTV programming. As a result, 
HTV22 presents the breadth and depth of 
services delivered by our urban/rural 
county government (the physical size of 
Rhode Island with more than a million 
residents), as well as the deliberations of 
our county meetings. 

County services are an emphasis, A 
segment of the monthly county adminis- 
trator's program follows different workers 
through a day each month. IITV22 has 
produced 30 "We're Working For You" 
PSAs about different services. One inter- 
view program to show and tell how tax 
dollars buy public services is called Your 
Money'$ Worth. 



Presenting three stories and sev- 
eral announcements each week for 
Five years now, Hillsborough This, 
Week personalizes county news with 
a friendly face from the communica- 
tions department. That program runs 
from five to 15 minutes, It appeal's 24 
times weekly, followed by an elec- 
tronic message board with verbal as 
well as text messages. Many staff read 
the news releases to provide a variety 
of voices. 

Commissioners and other offi- 
cials can explain the meaning behind 
the news on several studio and field 
Interview programs. Hosts include 
county liaisons to the local African- 
American, Hispanic and disabled 
communities, as well as a planning 
commissioner, the supervisor of elec- 
tions, the property appraiser, a fire- 
fighter, a sheriff's deputy, the public 
art coordinator, and two women with 
animal services. One series serves the 
Spanish-speaking population. 

One of the most talked-aboul 
series, Weekly Review, has a produc- 
er/host discuss four or five current 
topics with four local opinion leaders 
each week. The guests, mostly non- 
governmental pundits, are carefully 
selected to present a variety of politi- 
cal opinions without verbally attack- 
ing anyone. As public positions have 
been skewered, there have been com- 
plaints, but most appreciate the open 
discussion. 

Whether captioning a remote 
Town Hall meeting, setting up 
audio/video presentations for in- 
house meetings or producing PSAs 
against littering, the Hillsborough 
Television staff finds their work inter- 
esting and important to the commu- 
nity. County Administrator Dan 
Kleman sums it up: "HTV22 offers 
residents a 24-hours-a-day, seven- 
days-a-week opportunity to learn 
about their county, observe the 
actions of county officials and see 
ways they, too, can participate in 
their government." 



Two Tales of Capital Community 
TV and State Politics in Oregon 



Greg Vawter is the TV station man- 
ager for Hillsborough Count}', Florida. 
For more information abou t Hillsbo- 
rough Television (HTV22), contact Greg 
at vawterg@hillsboroughcounty.org. 



by Rosa Leonard) 

CCTV Produces 36 Legislative 
Reports for Oregon Senators 

apital Community TV in Salem prod uced 

36 Legislative Reports for Oregon 
Senators and Representatives during the 
2001 legislative session and then distributed 
diem around the state to legislators, com- 
munity access centers, and/or cable compa- 
nies for airing. 

This experiment in democracy was the 
brainchild of CCTV Executive Director Alan 
Bushong. Thinking this was a great way to 
show the benefits of community television 
to lawmakers, Alan and his staff pulled 
together all the necessary strings for such a 
production including: educating and sched- 
uling lawmakers, obtaining permission to 
shoot in the chambers, arranging equip- 
ment, staff, transportation, and parking. 

CCTV built on relationships with legisla- 
tive staff developed over the years from pub- 
lic affairs programs produced at CCTV. In 
March, with a production unit in the house 
chamber and one in the senate chamber, 
CCTV staff produced, edited and distributed 
22 Legislative Reports to local community 
access centers or cable companies for airing. 

After this success, Alan asked Portland 
community television centers, Portland 
Cable Access (PCA) and Multnomah 
Community TV (MCTV), to join CCTV for 
another day of Legislative Reports by bring- 
ing their trucks and staff to help at the 
Capitol in April. Another 14 Reportswem 
produced and distributed. 

Legislators liked the idea of being able to 
reach out to constituents and talk about 
their work, and were encouraged by their 
party leaders to participate in this event. 
CCTV was encouraged too, and has plans for 
more Legislative Reports during the 2003 ses- 
sion. 

Oregon Matters Puts 
Lawmakers on TV 

ith Capital Community TV located in 
Salem, the state capital of Oregon, I 
and Raymond Dukes saw an opportunity. As 
enthusiastic political wonks, we partnered 
with members of the capitol press corps to 
interview lawmakers on television about 
important Oregon issues. 

We wanted lawmakers to have longer 




On the set of Oregon Matters. Floor Director/ 
Camera Operator Roger Keiffer, left, consults 
with Director Raymond Dukes. In the back- 
ground, Capitol Press Corps journalists, 
James Sinks of the Bend Bulletin, Dave 
Steves of the Eugene Register Guard, and 
Peter Wong of the Statesman Journal get 
warmed up for the discussion. All volunteer 
their time to make this program happen. 



than 30 seconds to discuss state concerns 
in an unrehearsed setting, and have them 
answer well-reasoned questions posed by 
familiar names in the Oregon media. The 
journalists were able to get the lawmakers 
to come to the interviews because the press 
corps is well known to the legislators, lob- 
byists and state agency personnel. 

Salem Week in Review began produc- 
tion in 1992, and has gone through several 
moderators, rotating journalists, three gov- 
ernors, and a name change. Now called 
Oregon Matters, the program has the con- 
tinued support of the capitol press corps 
and is a familiar program in the state capi- 
tol. 

We distributes the program to six 
access centers around Oregon. Despite the 
costs and time involved in producing this 
show, it is a labor of love for me and my 
crew, who have come in as early as 7:00 
a.m. to tape the governor. 

This program has helped increase 
awareness of the benefits of community 
television to legislators |who sometimes 
confuse community television with public 
broadcasting], and to the Oregon media. 



Rosa Leonardi is the community develop- 
ment coordinator for Capitol Community 
Television in Salem, OR. She can be reached at 
rosa@cctvsalem. org. 
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Pubic Access a Powerful Tool in Norwood, OH 



'We changed our city. And you can change yours, too.' 



by Keith Moore and Carmen McKeehan 

ulilic access can be a powerful 
"tool. I low powerful? In 1999, the 
Norwood Democratic Party start- 
ed a public access show entitled Neighbor 
to Neighbor as a low-cost way to spark 
interest in the election and as a tool to 
get a message out. When Neighbor to 
Neighbor premiered, the Republicans 
enjoyed an 8 to 1 majority on city coun- 
cil. Today, it's still 8-1, but it's the 
Democrats who have the eight. And the 
Norwood Republicans have given a lot of 
the credit for that change to our cable 
access show. 

What did we do? Mostly, we had fun. 
We started out knowing absolutely noth- 
ing about television production. We 
ended up putting on network-style news, 
live call-in shows on hot issues, interview 
segments, and political ads. Whether 
people thought we were right or wrong 
about an issue, we managed to put it on 
the agenda. We were the "press" in 
Norwood, a town that the mainstream 
press usually overlooks. 
Wc let people know 
things that they never 
would have heard about 
without public access. 

Public access offers 
a chance to raise and 
discuss issues that oth- 
erwise wouldn't be 
addressed. There is no 
effective way for con- 
cerned citizens to join 
the debate in bodies 
like legislatures and 
school boards. For the 
most part, the most involvement a citizen 
can have with councils and commissions 
are very short statements, but no dia- 
logue. A public access show allows peo- 
ple to raise, illuminate, and expound on 
issues that would otherwise get short 
shrift. 

Another important part of public and 
cable access is the videotape record. You 
can't change your story if I have you on 
tape. One of our most effective tech- 
niques was to run a statement from a 
public official, followed by our anchor 
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A public access show 
allows people to raise, 
illuminate, and expound 
on issues that would oth- 
erwise get short shrift. 



saying, "Well, not exactly. I lore's what 
actually happened." Then we'd run an 
earlier tape of the same person saying 
something completely different. 

One reason I think we were so suc- 
cessful is that we went, out of our way to 
check our facts, We were a production of 
a political party, so it took a long time to 
develop a reputation for accuracy. But 
even as avowed partisans, we managed to 
develop a certain respectability. 

We helped to change the image of 
cable in Norwood. Our first show focused 
on a town meeting held by city officials. 
When we set up our camera, no one 
knew what to think. We used to face 
resistance to taping public meetings. City 
officials didn't want our local government 
access channel to tape many of their 
meetings. Today, almost every public 
meeting is cablecast as a matter of 
course. More people get more informa- 
tion about dieir city than ever before. 

As one of the newly elected 
Democratic council members [Keith 
Moore], I am constantly 
amazed at how many peo- 
ple watch council and 
committee meetings. For 
an effective democracy, 
broadcasting those meet- 
ings could not be more 
important. There is no 
better way to combat poli- 
cy by sound bite than for 
citizens to actually watch 
the debates. There is no 
better check on misleading 
speeches and campaign 
pieces than a voting public 
that actually saw what happened. 

The use of cable access has also had 
an impact on the selection of candidates. 
It used to be difficult if not nearly impos- 
sible to get elected to office if you didn't 
have name recognition citywide. Cable 
access has made it easier to obtain name 
recognition. 

As the presidential, state and county 
elections heated up, our local cable 
access was utilized by more candidates, 
parties and issue orientated groups than 
ever before. Programs were prepared at 




There is no better way to 
combat policy by sound bite 
than for citizens to actually 
watch the debates. There is no 
better check on misleading 
speeches and campaign pieces 
than a voting public that actu- 
ally saw what happened. 

the Norwood studio and distributed 
across the State of Ohio. And, of course, 
being given preferential press treatment 
by Vice President Gore while on his stop 
in Cincinnati was the ultimate validation 
of local cable access importance. We were 
moved to the front row of the press Corp, 
the only media given backstage access to 
the candidate and honored with the first 
one-on-one interview of Mr. Gore in 
Cincinnati. 

And the most amazing thing about 
our success is that if we can do it, any- 
body can. We've had plenty of technolog- 
ical problems, ranging from technical 
mishaps to our own shining incompe- 
tence. When the studio lights were out, 
we lit our anchorwoman with two 40- 
watt table lamps we found in the build- 
ing. Wc got a lot of viewer questions 
about where she went to get such a great 
tan, but we got our message out. 

We changed our city. And you can 
change yours, too. 



Keith Moore is a Norwood City Council 
member and a co-producer o/Neighbor to 
Neighbor. Carmen McKeehan is co-chair of 
Citizens for a Better Norwood and is a co- 
producer for Neighbor to Neighbor and 
That New Show. Carmen is also a member of 
the Norwood Cable Television Access Board. 



'Passion' Powers BNN Coverage of Boston Politics 



by Curtis Henderson and Joe Heisler 

/ -towing up in the Boston neighborhood 
I f of Roslindale, politics was always a "sta- 
't__ f pie of life" around the family dinner 
table of Mary McGrory's childhood home. The 
nationally syndicated columnist can trace her 
interest in politics back to the days of Boston's 
"rascal king," former Mayor James Michael 
Curly, and his "last hurrah" in public office. 
But while the world has gone through dramat- 
ic changes in the nearly 50 years since she first 
started covering national politics for the 
Washington Star and then, the Washington Post, one thing has 
not changed: politics is still a passion in Boston. 

"Boston has a reputation — well-earned— of being a political- 
ly-sophisticated city," says McGrory. "Politics is more a part of 
daily life than in most other locations. Scratch a Bostonian and 
just below the surface you'll find a future campaign consultant or 
candidate." Bostonians follow the success and failure of local 
politicians with the same passion as local fans follow the travails 
of the Boston Red Sox. This constant demand for information and 
access to viewers has created a television market quite unlike that 
found in any other city in the country. 

With slightly over half a million people, the city itself repre- 
sents only a small portion of the total Boston television market — 
currently number five in the country. Yet, as the state capital, and 
the hub of business for all of New England, Boston is often at the 
center of the action, so to speak. Ironically, Boston's commercial 
television stations have increasingly cut back on coverage of state 
and local politics. 

The resulting void in public affairs programming, coupled 
with the demand for more information on local politics, has cre- 
ated art opening in the market that is increasingly being filled by 
local PEG access providers. Boston Neighborhood Network 
(BNN) — the city's public access television network— which for 
nearly two decades has been providing a mix of programming to 
Boston residents, currently to over 150,000 households, is leading 
the way. 

Not only is there a tremendous appetite for all things political 
in this city, but there is a real need for timely and relevant pro- 
gramming that will allow people to make informed choices. 
Given our mission to help educate and empower this city's 
diverse population, we have committed resources and channel 
time for political programming. But it was not until in 1997, when 
we dedicated one of our network's two channels to news and 
information that the market demand began to be more fully met. 

BNN's News and Information Channel serves Boston's resi- 
dents and institutions with a roster of programs 24 hours a day. 
BNNLive and the Neighborhood Network News comprise the bulk 
of the schedule on that channel with a total of 1207 hours of orig- 
inal programming cablecast in the fiscal year 2002. Currently 
more than 50 nonprofit organizations and public agencies pro- 
duce live talk shows with viewer "call-ins" from our BNNLive stu- 
dio targeted to their particular audience. The topics are as varied 
as our population and include programs designed to address the 



7j,'V/V understands that when we describe Boston as a city of 
neighborhoods, we're not talking about boundary lines, we're 
talking about communities — communities of culture, of faith, 
and of friends. BNN brings the viewer deep into the neighbor- 
hoods, talking to the civic and community leaders who make a 
real impact on the daily lives of Boston residents. If you want to 
know what's happening in Boston, turn on BNN." 

- Boston Mayor Thomas M. Menino 



concerns of gays and lesbians, African-Americans, liberals, con- 
servatives, women, as well as those focused on specific neighbor- 
hoods of the city. Many programs are geared towards the city's 
growing numbers of ethnic and linguistic minorities with shows 
for those who speak Arabic, Vietnamese, Somali, and Haitian 
Creole, to name a few. Interviews with candidates, information 
about ballot questions and how to register to vote are common 
features in these shows. Those holding political power have not 
missed the impact of BNN's programming. 

"BNN understands that when we describe Boston as a city of 
neighborhoods, we're not talking about boundary lines, we're 
talking about communities — communities of culture, of faith, 
and of friends," says Boston Mayor Thomas M. Menino. "BNN 
brings the viewer deep into the neighborhoods, talking to the 
civic and community leaders who make a real impact on the daily 
lives of Boston residents. If you want to know what's happening 
in Boston, turn on BNN." 

Federal officials have also begun to recognize the effective- 
ness of PEG access in reaching viewers. Michael Capuano was 
mayor of the nearby city of Somerville in 2000, when he decided 
to run for Congress. Not just any seat, this is the 8th 
Congressional District, encompassing most of the city of Boston, 
and once held by the likes of President John E Kennedy and the 
late speaker Thomas R "Tip" O'Neill. "I utilize this important 
communication tool through my own public access program, 
which is cablecast throughout my district. It's an effective way to 
talk about the issues impacting my constituents," stated 
Capuano. 

But it is our extensive political and election coverage that has 
attracted the most attention from viewers. It includes the 
Neighborhood Network News (NNN) , our daily newscast that 
offers viewers a mix of interviews with candidates, advocates and 
government officials, as well as packaged field reports from com- 
munity journalists. AWWhas been on our channels since 1984, 
the advent of PEG access in Boston, and is among BNN's most 
watched programs. 

Our commitment to political programming does not stop 
there. Every week, year round, we sponsor Talk of ihe 
Neighborhoods, a one-hour, public affairs program hosted by Joe 
Heisler. "The biggest challenge in hosting and producing political 
coverage on a PEG access network like BNN," Heisler says, "is 
ensuring it is balanced and objective.. .but the foundation which 



See BOSTON -page 29 
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Film and Video Clips of the Arts 
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Towards a Regional Access Collaboration in Utah 



'PEG access, especially Public access, is virtually non-existent in this state.' 



Bringing access TV to Utah is like pushing a boulder up the hill 
If you slip, the boulder rolls back down, usually over the top of you. 
Once you get the boulder on top, you will find it will roll down the 
other side pretty quickly. 



by James Harvey 

, /decade ago, as a father, it annoyed 
f me when the nightly news reported 
! i . i on community events that I could 
have shared with my children. Much goes 
on in our community that people do not 
find out about until too late. Some may say 
apathy inhibits community involvement 
but I think a large share of the blame is 
due to poor or non-existent marketing of 
these activities. 

After 10 years as a vendor of bulletin 
board systems with FrameRate 
Corporation, I find the Utah situation little 
changed. Why? PLG access, most especial- 
ly public access, is virtually non-existent in 
this state. Few government officials or city 
administrators have experience with 
access FV and you can bet the local cable 
companies are not holding seminars on 
the subject. 

It was on this playing field that 1 creat- 
ed Utah Access TV in April 2001 . Our strat- 
egy is to forge a regional collaboration 
between local governments in Salt Lake 
County, Utah in order to create one or two 
great governmental and educational 
access channels rather than having 15 
cities creating their own with limited 
resources. Our mission is to "educate, sup- 
port and provide services to local govern- 
ments, educators, communities and 
organizations in the field of public, educa- 
tional and governmental access television 
in order to bring the benefits of PEG 
Access TV to all residents of the Salt Lake 
region." 

Members of our committee include 
Mayor Janice Auger (Taylorsville City), 
Utah State Representative Brent 
Goodfellow, Peter Genereattx (founder, 
Utah Information Technology 
Association), and Dr. Lynn Cundiff presi- 
dent, Salt Lake Community College), as 
well as a number of municipal government 
and community college staffers. Members 
were invited to participate on the basis of 
their proven ability to realize win-win out- 
comes in difficult negotiations. Choosing 
the right people has been crucial to the 
success we have enjoyed so far. Since the 
outset, most of my time has been spent 
acquainting our committee with franchise 
agreements, access television operations, 



and the specifics of the cable industry. 

As the idea of a regional collaboration 
evolved, Salt Lake Community College 
stepped up and offered to produce and 
manage the channels using their equip- 
ment, staff, and media students. This is a 
real win-win for everyone. The plan envi- 
sions three levels of participation. The low- 
est level provides basic bulletin board 
graphics, pre-recorded video playback, 
and some monthly live programming. The 
highest level includes more monthly pro- 
gramming and some special productions. 
If only 10 cities participate, the highest 
level would cost each city less than $15,000 
per year. The lowest level would be less 
than $7,500 per year. This is significantly 
less than the cost to cities to go it alone. 

In February 2002, we made a presenta- 
tion to the Salt Lake County Council of 
Governments (COG). This group consists 
of the mayors of each city in Salt Lake 
County. Fhe presentation was well 
received and COG voted to pursue the ini- 
tiative. Salt Lake Community College cre- 
ated a web site (http:Mm-institute.net/tL'} 
to showcase the project. Since this is an 
educational institution, it has far more 
credibility than the Utah Access TV web- 
site (www.utahaccess.tv) might have. 

So, what does this all mean? Nearly a 
year has passed since the COG Resolution 
and we are still not on air. The legal docu- 
ment creating the regional collaboration is 
now in draft form. While not a single city 
council has adopted an agreement, several 
have added budget line items in support of 
the project. We must all realize that city 
governments have a great deal on their 
plate. Access TV is not a high priority. To 
move it forward, we've had to be very 
patient but persistent in "keeping the 
flame alive," 

Bringing access TV to Utah is like 
pushing a boulder up the hill. If you slip, 
the boulder rolls back down, usually over 
the top of you. Once you get the boulder 
on top, you will find it will roll down the 



other side pretty quickly. 

We think the boulder is almost over the 
top. To get it there, we've had to make sure 
we were on solid footing before taking each 
step. We cannot afford to lose our footing. 
Here are some of the things we think are 
crucial to the project's success: 

A Be very selective of whom you invite 
to participate on your committee. No 
buckaroos, no First-Amendment crusaders, 
no tax protesters! Make friends in high 
places and ask them for help. If they are 
respected leaders in your community, their 
credibility rubs off on you. 

A Be persistent! Schedule monthly 
meetings with your committee and use the 
time to educate, educate, educate. If you 
have time, publish a website and a monthly 
newsletter on topics related to your project. 
Keep them Interested. 

A A mayor or city council member's 
vote is theirs to use as they see fit. The 
more you yell and scream, the less support 
you will get. A small amount of pressure 
applied for a long time is far more effective 
than great amounts of pressure applied all 
at once. Make them think it is their idea 
and give them credit for having it. Dale 
Carnegie's book, How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, is an ideal source of ideas 
on how to talk and act among decision 
makers. 

A Always carry your soapbox and be 
polite when you use it. 

A Don't ask for too much, too soon. It 
takes time to push a boulder up a hill! 

,4 Stay positive. If that doesn't work, 
then stay positive! 

To conclude, you can, as an individual, 
be successful in bringing access TV to your 
community if you plant your feet on firm 
ground and make each step count. Seek 
help from credible leaders in your commu- 
nity and work as a team, not as a buckaroo! 

James Harvey is chair of Community TV 
Access Committee in Salt lake County, Utah. 
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Becoming 'The City' Channel 



'Keeping the residents of Fairborn [Ohio] informed is essential.' 



by Mark L. Neuman 

i Fairborn, Ohio, access televi- 
sion is an evolving beast, and 
its government access channel 
is leading the way. Fairborn (pop. 
32,052) is located just outside 
Dayton, Ohio and is home to both 
Wright- Patterson Air Force Base and 
Wright State University. It is served 
by Time Warner Cable, and has four 
access channels — one public chan- 
nel administered by Time Warner, 
two educational channels and one 
government channel. 

Looking back just during the life 
of our current franchise, access has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Ten 

years ago access in Fairborn was die Fourth of July parade on the 
public channel; school lunch menus and student messages on 
the educational channels; and "live" coverage of city council 
meetings on the government channel. The opinion of most peo- 
ple in Fairborn, who even thought about it, was that there were a 
bunch of message channels on cable. In the time since then, the 
government access channel (10) has grown to become well 
known in Fairborn as "The City" channel. 

The idea of managing a television channel was so enticing to 
me that I left a full-time salaried position to accept the part-time 
city position of running the government access channel. That was 
eight years ago — back in the 
four channels of character gen- 
erator (CG) messages era. 
Looking back at it now it is hard 
to believe it's the same channel. 

The first step was to 
increase programming and 
lower the time that CG mes- 
sages ran. The general belief at 

the time was that all the channels carried the same basic mes- 
sages, and I believed there needed to be some perception separa- 
tion that would allow Channel 10 to grow its own identity. It was a 
move that was spotted by our city council immediately. Of 
course, part of that was the increased replay of city council meet- 
ings. They originally aired live, and replayed twice a week. This, 
along with a weekly airing of the state produced safety show and 
wild life show, was all that was on — a grand total of seven hours 
of programming per week. My second day on the job, this was 
converted to seven hours per day of programming as each show 
was rotated to play twice a day. By the end of week, three city 
council members and the mayor, stopped by to compliment me 
on the increased use of the channel. 

One of those council members became a big supporter of 
Channel 10 and was the first in line each week to receive a pro- 
gramming guide (which was also new) . He followed each pro- 
gram added, commented on the ones he liked and didn't like, but 
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A shot from the opening of My Hometown with a still of Fire 
Marshall Carl Day, who does a feature called Safety First. 
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thought even the ones he didn't like 
were great. We increased our own 
production at the same time. We 
produced a monthly show spotlight- 
ing a city department or function. 
We started going out and taping 
everything we could. We produced 
some into programming and some 
into short minute or two fillers. This 
councilman became the next mayor, 
and one of his top priorities was to 
keep Channel 10 growing. By this 
time we were up to about eight 
hours of non-repeating program- 
ming per day. 

Today we run 12 hours of non- 
repeating programming per day, 
including several produced either in-house or locally. Our live 
meeting coverage has grown to include planning board, capital 
improvements committee meetings and have plans to soon add 
zoning board of appeals and parks and recreation board meet- 
ings. We've built and maintain the city's website and have 
tremendous name recognition in the community as a place to 
turn to find out what is going on in Fairborn. 

A large part of our success has been the overwhelming sup- 
port of all the mayors and city council members over the last 10 
years. Almost all became exposed to GATV-10 while running for 
office. We televise the local newspaper and League of Woman's 
Voters candidate debates. 

Former Mayor Jim Baines said the value of Channel 10 cannot 
be underestimated, it is a very important tool to communicate 
with the community. 

Fairborn citizen James Gibson in a letter to the city manager 
praising Channel 10 wrote, "Keeping the residents of Fairborn 
informed is essential." 

Former Mayor Larry Long agreed so much with that idea that 
he ended the city council meeting with a comment and thank- 
you directly to the Channel 10 viewing audience. 

According to City Manager Allen Rothermel, "(Government 
Access) Channel 10 is a tremendous asset to the community, pro- 
viding a vital communications link to our citizenry." 

"Government Access Channel 10 has been a great communi- 
cations tool for our community. Citizens frequently tell me they 
learned a lot from watching a city council or planning board 
meeting or they really enjoyed the My Hometown topics," stated 
Mayor Jack Wilson. 

The bottom line is that providing this information to the peo- 
ple of Fairborn is what Channel 10, whether it is known as the 
Government Access Channel or as "The City" channel, is all 
about. 



Mark Neuman has been the government access coordinator for the 
City of Fairborn for the last eight years. He has been in film/video pro- 
duction for over 26 years. Contaci him at gatulO@erinet.com. 



City of Tampa Television Looks Beyond 
Traditional Programming Sources 



by Thomas Dea 

//government access television chan- 
/-i nel has a traditional suite of program- 
? 1 rning that forms the backbone of its 
content. The city council meeting, board of 
selectmen, or some similar type of governing 
body is the core of most municipal channels. 
The opportunity for cable viewers to see their 
government in action is what created the gov- 
ernment access channels we have today. 
Along the way municipal channels added call- 
in shows with the mayor, programs from city 
departments, architectural review commit- 
tees, and boards of adjustment. While many 
municipalities may stay within their ranks for 
programming sources, a number of additional 
government sources can be accessed for pro- 
gram material. 

in an effort to produce a broad range of 
programming for citizens of Tampa, Florida, 
City of Tampa Television (CTTV) reaches out 
to federal, state, and local government agen- 
cies, representatives, boards, and publicly 
funded institutions. Tapping into a variety of 
sources beyond the confines of city govern- 
ment opens up a wealth of information to bet- 
ter inform viewers about their community. 
Additional benefits are the increased number 
of potential contributors to our monthly mag- 
azine show and the opportunity for much 
needed filler material. 

U.S. Congressman Jim Davis, of Florida's 
1.1th congressional district, participated as a 
guest on our Mayors Hour program about 
seven years ago. Congressman Davis immedi- 
ately saw the benefit of using the city's televi- 
sion channel to keep his constituents 
informed about issues facing the Tampa Bay 
area and began producing his own half-hour 
program at our facility. A monthly program at 
first, congressional activity in recent years has 
curtailed the production to six or seven shows 
a year today. 

A medium sized city with a population just 
under 300,000, Tampa has its share of local 
authorities, each of which make decisions that 
spend taxpayer dollars and affect the lives of 
Tampa residents. The Tampa Sports Authority, 
which oversees Raymond James Stadium 
where the Tampa Bay Buccaneers football 
team plays, contributes a monthly five minute 
segment for our magazine show Spotlight 
Tampa. The segment informs citizens about 
other Sports Authority-related duties such as 
running the three public golf courses within 



the city limits. Another monthly Spotlight seg- 
ment highlights what's new at the Tampa Port 
Authority, giving residents a behind-the- 
scenes look at one of Florida's busiest ports. 
The Hillsborough County Aviation Authority 
and the Tampa/Hillsborough County 
Expressway Authority are also regular contrib- 
utors to CTTV; as are the Florida Department 
of Transportation and the Southwest Florida 
Water Management District. 

Another great source for programming is 
local institutions that receive public funding 
from the city. The Tampa Museum of Art and 
the Lowry Park Zoo host their own half-hour 
programs to inform viewers about current 
exhibits, funding Issues, and conservation 
efforts. Spotlight contributors include the 
Florida Aquarium, the Museum of Science and 
Industry, and the Tampa Bay Performing Arts 
Center. All of these cultural institutions receive 
funds from the city. By utilizing the opportuni- 
ty to promote themselves on a government 
access station these entities create better 
awareness among the residents of w r hat they 
have to offer. Some may argue that these insti- 
tutions belong on public or educational 
access, that they are not a city department. 
But the city has a vested interest in seeing 
these entities succeed, and the programming 
is entertaining, informative, and helps draw 
people to the channel, which promotes the 
CTTV brand and leads viewers to other CTTV 
programming. 

There are, of course, countless other gov- 
ernment agencies that can be utilized for pro- 
gramming. The City of Tampa and 
I Hillsborough County are fortunate to have two 
j distinct government access facilities, City of 
Tampa Television and Hillsborough Television, 
operated by the city and county respectively. 
Between the two channels just about every 
government entity in the area is represented, 
and those who may not be are welcome. 

Providing information that benefits resi- 
dents is the goal. Whether that information 
comes from a city, county, state, or federal 
source doesn't matter much to the viewer, so 
we try to provide the information they need 
regardless of the source. There are many good 
sources out there and the more you utilize the 
better your programming will be. 

Thomas Dea is television production super- 
visor at City of Tampa Television, a government 
access channel operated by the City of Tampa, 
Florida. 



Boston... 

continued from page 25 

controls BNN is an independent, 
non-profit. . .and we bend over 
backwards to make sure every 
candidate has an equal opportu- 
nity to participate." In 2001, the 
Boston Phoenix named Joe 
Heisler one of five Boston 
"Heroes" for doing "the grunt 
work of democracy" in helping to 
educate voters on issues and 
candidates. 

Every fall, we offer all candi- 
dates for public office in Boston 
at least one-half hour of free 
cable time to pitch Boston voters. 
Since 1998, BNN has produced a 
series of in-studio conversations 
and debate forums featuring can- 
didates in key races. These pro- 
grams frequently include advo- 
cates—pro and con — on ballot 
questions. In 2002, BNN pro- 
duced over 30 hours of live, local 
origination election-related pro- 
gramming including live cover- 
age of neighborhood rallies with 
our mobile production van on 
the eve of the primary and gener- 
al elections, and two-plus hours 
of live returns, analysis and com- 
mentary on both election nights. 

"If you love Boston politics, 
there is nothing better on televi- 
sion., .bar none," says Tom 
Keane, a columnist for the Boston 
Herald, one of Boston's two 
major daily newspapers. "It is 
fair, it is insightful, and it is fear- 
less. These folks (BNN) absolute- 
ly have their finger on the politi- 
cal pulse of this city." 

Curtis Henderson lias been 
involved in community access tele- 
vision for 20 years and is currently 
general manager of Boston 
Neighborhood Network. Joe Heisler 
has been the host ofBNN's Talk of 
the Neighborhoods for the past 
seven years and is a regular contrib- 
utor to the Boston Phoenix and the 
Boston Globe. 
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Chicago's 50th Ward Leads the Way 



by Barbara Popdvic 

pill' the car up in front, of a row of single story ranch 
homos that stretch out on either side of Pratt Avenue in 
t^S Chicago's 50th Ward. The cookie cutter exteriors mask the 
multi-dimensional character of one of Chicago's most culturally 
diverse neighborhoods. 

In the fading daylight, I check addresses for the home of 
CAN TV community producer, Avy Meyers. Conveniently, lead- 
ing the way to Avy's front steps is Illinois State Senator fra 
Silverstein, who pauses at the front door to chat with 50th Ward 
Alderman Bcrnie Stone, who is just heading out after finishing a 
taping. 

TV lights flood the back wall of Avy's living room week after 
week as he and cameraman Sonny Hersh crank out North Town 
News with a steady diet of 
local news, culture and poli- 
tics. Today, after combing 
through the political scene, 
Avy will sit with me and Steve 
Bartlebaugh of Evanston 
Community TV to talk shop 
about public access television, 
which is what brings the two 
of us to Chicago's north side. 

Avy tells me that he gets 
feedback from shopkeepers, 
local homeowners, and politi- 
cal junkies, as well as getting 
the occasional nod from the 
top brass at city hall who tune 
in to check up on their col- 
leagues. North Town News has 
become a local touchstone for 
the community grapevine, featuring the head of the local cham- 
ber, the local police commander, and 9th District 
Congresswomen Jan Schakowsky, among others. 

With its simple no frills approach, Avy stays focused on the 
community. "If it doesn't happen downtown, it better be the sex- 
iest murder in the world or you won't see it on the network 
news," he says. "But really, what goes on in a person's neighbor- 
hood has much more impact on their life." And to further distin- 
guish the programming, good news is in evidence. Avy describes 
show guests as "anyone making a significant difference In the 
community." 

A case in point is 50th Ward Alderman Bernard L. Stone, who 
has proven to be one of the most popular guests on the show. 
I laving been a part of the Chicago City Council when cable tele- 
vision first came to town, Alderman Stone has seen the vision, of 
local programming come to fruition in his own backyard thanks 
to the efforts of a few energetic residents. Not only can 
Alderman Stone point to the only neighborhood-based news 
show coming out of his ward, but his rabbi also does a regular 
CAN TV series, Taped with Rabbi Doug, on a wide variety of 
Jewish and community issues. 

fn addition, the alderman reaches a citywide audience sever- 
al times a yeai via the live call-in Political Forum, program on 




Chicago Alderman Bernard L. Stone 
Chair Vincent Price on CAN TV's live 



...when CAN TV was challenged this past 
year with the potential loss of a significant 
amount of funding, there was no need to 
convince Alderman Stone of the value of 
public access television. 

CAN TV. During a lively half-hour, Alderman Stone answers calls 
from local residents with questions or concerns about ward 
business. 

So when CAN TV was challenged this past year with the 
potential loss of a significant amount of funding, there was no 

need to convince Alderman 
Stone of the value of public 
access television. With over 
29 years as an alderman and 
Chicago vice-mayor since 
1998, Alderman Stone is a 
force to be reckoned, with 
when he takes up an issue. 
Serving as an outspoken 
advocate of the public inter- 
est, he immediately called for 
RCN, a cable television, 
phone and high-speed inter- 
net provider, to make good 
on its contractual obligations 
to CAN TV. The matter was 
settled in the fall of this year 
with RCN's full payment of 
CAN TV for 2002 along with a 
future agreement that includes the city's suspension of RCN's 
operation in two cable areas while RCN remains in operation in 
its two remaining areas. 

On December 11, 2002, Alderman Stone was honored by the 
CAN TV Board of Directors at its annual meeting for his leader- 
ship and support of CAN TV He opened his address to the 
board in characteristic down to earth fashion when he said, "I'm 
just doing my job." Alderman Stone went on to acknowledge the 
tremendous support his city council colleagues had shown CAN 
TV throughout the year. 

I sat at the annual meeting listening to Alderman Stone and 
remembering the day CAN TV received its payment. I went over 
to city hall to deliver the good news, Despite the fact that a city 
council meeting was in full swing, Alderman Stone gave me his 
attention as soon as he saw me. After hearing the news and 
without missing a beat, he said, "Now what about that build- 
ing?" Aware that CAN TV faces rising rental costs in a rapidly 
gentrifying neighborhood, Alderman Stone had already set his 
sights on the future and helping to preserve and strengthen a 
valuable community institution for many years to come. 



(right) (50th Ward) joins CAN TV Board 
call-in Political Forum program. 



Barbara Popovic is executive director of Chicago Access Network 
Television (CANTV) in Chicago, Illinois. She can be contacted at 
popovicb@cantv.org. 
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Politician Profile: Yolo County 
Supervisor Dave Rosenberg 



Political Speech. 



by Autumn Labbe-Remault 

/ Jty ou were to look 
% - f under the definition of 
/" "public servant," you'd 
probably find Dave 
Rosenberg's picture there. 

A practicing lawyer in 
California since 1974, 
Rosenberg has held posi- 
tions ranging from assistant 
to former California 
Governor Jerry Brown, to 
mayor of Davis, California. 
Currently, he is chairman of the Yolo 
County Board of Supervisors, chairman 
of the California State Lottery 
Commission, Director of Community 
and intergovernmental Relations and 
Senior Advisor to the Governor of 
California, and a member of California 
Victim Compensation and Government 
Claims Board, l ie is also chairman of 
the Yolo County Economic Develop- 
ment Council and co-chair of the Yolo 
County Criminal Justice Cabinet. 

Located in California's vast Central 
Valley, Yolo County comprises a large, 
diverse area, including a university town 
(Davis), industrial areas and sprawling 
agricultural lands, One of the accom- 
plishments Rosenberg lists as county 
supervisor is making Yolo County more 
accessible to the public by the use of the 
web, newsletters, television, cable cov- 
erage and community meetings. 

"The power of television transcends 
any other media," says Rosenberg. 
"That's why 1 starting videotaping and 
telecasting board of supervisors meet- 
ings soon after I was first elected." The 
monthly meetings are now shown regu- 
larly on Davis Community Television 
(DCTV, a public access channel), and on 
comparable stations in neighboring 
communities. 

He adds, "I think it is an extremely 
valuable service for constituents. Not 
everyone can come to board meetings, 
but anyone can watch TV On TV they 
can see it first hand — they don't get the 
story through the eyes of another. The 
TV camera is veiy honest." 

Rosenberg can speak with some 




authority on that last point, 
since he has frequendy 
served as host and modera- 
tor for DCTV's live election- 
night programs over the past 
several years, an experience 
he says can be "an eye open- 
er." 

"On election night, after 
the polls close, the candi- 
dates become brutally frank 
and honest," he says, noting 
that interviews with candi- 
dates and local pundits are highlights of 
the experience for him. Beyond that, 
"it's light and fun, and everybody in 
Davis watches it on election night." 

Rosenberg says he has mixed feel- 
ings about access television. "On bal- 
ance, I would say it. is a valuable steam 
release valve on the public pressure 
cooker," he says, noting that, "some- 
times, access TV is taken over by some 
pretty kooky folks." His biggest criticism 
is what he perceives as the lack of tech- 
nicians and specialists on the other side 
of the camera. 

About two years ago, Rosenberg cre- 
ated a studio talk show entitled 
YoloTalk, in which he'd explore Yolo 
County subjects of interest to viewers 
(e.g. animal control, agricultural land 
preservation, inspecting scales and 
measuring devices, etc.). While it was a 
popular and enjoyable show (and even 
won an award for excellence in local 
programming), Rosenberg says he could 
only produce YoloTalk on those times 
when he could arrange the technicians 
to staff the equipment, and that was 
"not as often as 1 wanted to produce the 
program." 

Finding unpaid volunteers who are 
savvy enough to pull off a technically 
decent program seems to be a perennial 
challenge in access. DCTV is fortunate 
to have public representatives such as 
Dave Rosenberg who continue to use 
and support the channel, warts and all. 

Autumn Labbe-Renault is assistant direc- 
tor of Davis Community Television in Davis, 
California, She frequently writes about com- 
munity media and telecommunications issues. 



continued from page 21 

on the government channel to which 
only some bona fide candidates were 
invited, it could be shown by an 
excluded candidate that the opportu- 
nity to appear in a different format 
on public access is a less favorable 
forum. An advantage of rules or prac- 
tices patterned on the FCC's rules is 
that a city can claim that the rules are 
fair and impartial, because they rep- 
resent an independent determination 
by a disinterested outside agency. 
Notes 

1 James N. Horwood is a partner in the 
Washington, D.C. law firm of Spiegel & 
McDiarmid where he specializes in 
telecommunications, First Amendment, 
and energy law. He has served since 1990 
on rlie Board of Directors of the Alliance 
for Community Media as Special 
Appointee, Legal Affairs. Ms. Driver is an 
associate with the firm. 

<The reasonable access requirement is 
sometimes referred to as the equal time 
requirement. 

:| The question of whether a public access 
channel is a public forum has not been 
definitely resolved by courts. Courts have 
frequently applied forum analysis, even 
in cases where they have not determined 
that the channel is a public forum. See 
Norton v. Houston, 179 K3d 188 (5th Cir, 
1999), cert, denied, 528 U.S. 1021 (1999), 
and Rhames v. City ofBiddeford, 204 F. 
Supp. 2d 45 (D. Me. 2002). 

i Aluhough the explicit statutory lan- 
guage allows cable operators to prohibit 
"obscenity, indecency or nudity," the 
FCC has ruled that the statutory provi- 
sion as it relates to "indecency and nudi- 
ty," 47 U.S.C. §624(d), is unconstitutional 
to the extent that it would apply to pro- 
gramming that is not obscene. In the 
Matter of Implementation of Section 10 
of the Cable Television Consumer 
Protection and Competition Act of 1992, 
Indecent Programming and Other Types 
of Materials on Cable Access Channels, 
12 F.C.C. Red 6390 (1997); see also 47 
C.F.R, §76.602(1998). 
5 As noted previously, cable systems are 
not subject to the reasonable access 
requirement and the fairness doctrine. 
The personal attack, political editorial 
rule and equal opportunity requirement 
are applicable to cable operators but 
presumably not to managers of PEG 
access channels. 
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Fa c n 

Data management software 
developed for the unique needs 
of media access centers. 



Facil is software designed just for media access 
centers, addressing their wide range of needs 
from contact information to equipment inventory, 
from equipment and facility reservations to project 
budgeting and reporting, from program library 
to channel scheduling. Highly automated and fully 
integrated, this program makes all the information 
available throughout your organization to every 
staff member in real time. 

After more than ten years of development and 
incorporating the input of PEG access centers 
across the country, Facil has evolved into the 
most comprehensive and effective solution to the 
exceptional data management requirements of 
a media access center, Facil is already serving over 
90 organizations from coast to coast, recovering 
the staff time previously lost to paperwork and 
improving service levels. 



Cablecast Scheduling 
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Appointment Book 
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For more information or questions about Facil 
call Access Tucson at 520.624.9833. 



Visit our website at access.tucson.org/facil 

and take the Facil on-line tour. 1^- 



Government Resources for Community Media 



National Guard Bureau 
Counterdrug Office on 
Community Media 

by Captain Kathryn Masters 

iir National Guard Bureau 
Counterdrug Office offers free pro- 
\^. f gramming through their Satellite 
Broadcast Initiative. This programming 
focuses on topics ranging from grant writ- 
ing techniques to model drug prevention 
programs to informative shows on specif- 
ic drugs. These programs are produced in 
partnership with federal organizations 
and national anti-drug agencies. 

This initiative began over six years ago 
with one show and has grown to approxi- 
mately 20 shows per year. With the 
increase in shows, there has also been an 
increase in the professionaiism of the 
broadcasts. The complete schedule for 
fiscal year 2003 is listed at www.counter- 
drugtv.com. This site also has informa- 
tion on how to register for the 
shows. Though the shows are 
free, registration is required 
for justification purposes. 

The shows are aired 
over C and Ku satellite 
bands and copies are 
available after the broad- 
cast date. Some partners 
charge a minimal fee for copies 
to cover reproduction costs, but 
many are free. The same website will soon 
have archived shows listed and an elec- 
tronic ordering process. Until that is com- 
plete, those interested in information 
about past shows can contact Staff 
Sergeant Laurie Ross at 703.607.5674. 

During 2001, the National Guard 
Bureau partnered with the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy, the Center 
for Substance Abuse Prevention, the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse and 
Community Anti Drug Coalitions of 
America to produce a five show series on 
specific drugs entitled Myths, Facts, and 
Illicit Drugs: What You Should Know. The 
topics addressed were rnethattlpheta- 
mine, ecstasy, marijuana, heroin, and 
inhalants. Each show addressed the 
research, prevention and treatment issues 
associated with the drug. Experts in these 
fields were panelists and young people in 




recovery spoke about 
their experiences. Each 
show was 90 minutes 
and all are available by 
contacting Staff 
Sergeant Ross. 

Viewer feedback on 
these and other shows 
has been very positive. 
Viewers include edu- 
cators, parents, pre- 
vention advocates, 
medical personnel, 
and law enforcement. 
All of these entities are 
continually looking for 
information such as 
that provided free by 
the National Guard Bureau. Common 
comments include the fact that it is diffi- 
cult finding up-to-date information and 
an appreciation that the shows are 
geared towards many ages. 

The youth programming is also 
high demand. Though only 
one or two youth shows are 
produced per year, those 
aired receive high praise. 
These shows are produced 
in segments, so viewers 
can tape them and use 
portions in setting with kids. 
They are typically one-hour 
long. An example of these pro- 
grams is an annual broadcast that is 
written and produced by teens in New 
York. The National Guard has been airing 
the Peers Influence Peers broadcasts for 
three years with extremely favorable 
viewer feedback. This show is usually 
scheduled for the last week in April. 

The National Guard Counterdrug 
Office also offers other training broad- 
casts geared towards supporting state 
and local law enforcement officers. These 
shows are also free, but unlimited broad- 
casting is not recommended due to safe- 
ty and security' issues. 

Information about upcoming broad- 
casts can be found at www.counter- 
drugtv.com. Any other questions can be 
directed to Staff Sergeant Ross at the 
above number or Captain Kathryn 
Masters at 703.607.5673. 




From the November 2002 Department of Education broadcast on 
science and mathematics. Left to right, Moderator Doris McMillon 
and guests Maria Santos, Jose M. Hernandez and Tory Bobo. 



Sharing Education News 
With Your Community! 

by Ida R. Eblinger Kelley 

lis past fall the United States 
' Department of Education created 
an exciting new television series to 
share what parents and educators are 
doing to improve American education. 

The passage of the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 represents President 
Bush's education reform plan and con- 
tains the most sweeping changes to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) since it was enacted in 1965. To 
help usher in this new era in education, 
the Education Department replaced the 
Secretary's Satellite 
Town Meeting with 
Education News 
Parents 
Can Use/ 
which 
debuted in 
September 
2002. The pro- 
gram is livelier and fea- 
tures less policy-focused content targeted 
to address the educational needs and 
concerns of parents and families. This 
magazine- style program features brief 
segments including one-on-one inter- 
views, discussion, "how-to" demonstra- 
tions, video and graphics, with ED offi- 
cials, parents, school, community, busi- 
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For more than 12 years, the 
Alliance for Communications 
Democracy has been fighting 
to preserve and strengthen 
access, Though the odds against 
us have been high, and the 
mega-media, corporate foes 
well-heeled and powerful, time 
and again we've won in the 
courts. We can't continue this 
critical work without your 
support. With the ramifications 
of the 1996 Telecommunications 
Act manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, 
we must be vigilant if we are to 
prevail and preserve democratic 
communications. If not us, who? 
If not now, when? Please join 
the Alliance for Communications 
Democracy today! 




Alliance for 
Communications 
Democracy 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on 
current court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and 
other Alliance for Communications Democracy activities. 

> Voting membership open to non-profit access operations for an annual 
contribution of $3,000. 

>• Assoicate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships available to organizations 
and individuals at the following levels: 

• Alliance Associate, $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 

• Alliance Supporter, $500 - copies of ail reports and enclosures. 

• Alliance Subscriber, $350 - copies of all reports. 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Rob Bradmg, 

Multnomah Community Television, 26000 SE Stark St, Gresham, OR 97038, 

telephone 503.667.7636, or email at rbrading@mctv.org 



A CAIL FOR MEDIA DE 

the FCC 

SEEKS TO FURTHER DE-REGULATE 
MEDIA OWNERSHIP. 



As the country reels from some of the biggest 
business scandals in U.S. history, the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) is getting 
ready to give big media a big gift — the rollback 
of some of the last regulatory checks on media 
consolidation. 

Michael Powell means business. 

LEARN MORE AT: 

http://www.grcmc.org/pdfs/fcc_deregulation.pdf 




www.grcmc.org 



GRID 

www.griid.org 
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ness and religious leaders, and research- 
ers. The goal of the program is to help 
provide parents with the tools and infor- 
mation to be effectively and productively 
involved in their child's education. 

The Series. September 2002 marked 
the beginning of the first full school year 
under the No Child Left Behind Act. The 
new series aims to help parents tinder- 
stand the new law and all the important 
changes it will bring within the context of 
important and popular education 
themes. Topics this year have already 
included: "Science and Mathematics — 
Gateway to the Future," "Protecting Your 
Child at Home and at School," and "No 
Child Left Behind: Tools and information 
Parents Can Use." 

The Format. Although the new pro- 
gram takes the place of the Department's 
Satellite Town Meeting, it keeps many of 
its predecessor's signature features — the 
live format, viewer call-ins, and lively dis- 
cussion. What is different about 
Education News is its focus on informa- 
tion and resources of value to parents 
and families. The program includes inter- 
views, "how-to" demonstrations, more 
video and graphics, and brief conversa- 
tions and a wealth of free resources and 
tips for parents to utilize. 

The Guests. The program regularly 
features Department of Education 
experts, along with educators, 
researchers, and parents from around the 
country to share their knowledge, "know- 
how" and local experiences. 

The program provides coverage of the 
latest education news from the White 
House and the Department of Education 
with excerpts of interviews, speeches and 
events that include President Bush and 
Education Secretary Rod Paige. 

Education News also features notable 
education advocates. Recently, Miss 
America, Erika Harold, talked with 
Secretary Paige about her anti-bullying 
efforts as part of the October "Safely" 
broadcast. During the November broad- 
cast on math and science, Education 
News featured a live conversation, via 
satellite with Bill Nye, the host, producer 
and writer of the PBS series Bill Nye— The 
Science Guy. 

The Audience. Education News target 
audience is an informed citizenry — par- 
ents and educators with a general knowl- 
edge of and strong interest in education. 
In many communities, parents, teachers, 



business leaders and others may watch 
together and have their own discussions. 

The Schedule... Education News is 
broadcast on the third Tuesday of each 
month during the school year (except 
December). It is live, via satellite from 8-9 
p.m. Eastern. The season's remaining top- 
ics include: "Title IX," "Teacher Quality," 
"Special Education," "Educational 
Technology," and "Summer Reading." 

The Broadcast Options. The 
Department of Education provides a vari- 
ety of options to help stations ensure 
they have access to their programming. 
The program is free, close captioned and 
in the public domain. Stations can down- 
link the program live via satellite on KU 
and C Bands. If stations do not have 
access to a satellite dish, the Department 
of Education offers a selection of broad- 
cast quality tapes in English and Spanish 
at no cost. See contact details below. 



Army Newswatch and 
Community Media: Our 
Symbiotic Success Story 

By Melody Day, SRTV Marketing Director 

/^"/started with a few well-placed 
% '-ywords and blossomed into a power- 
ful partnership. 
Three years ago Army Newswatch was 
mentioned in an Alliance for Community 
Media newsletter as a PEG-friendly pro- 
gramming element freely distributed and 
available for the asking. Well, the 'asking' 
started right away! In the first few 
months the Army Newswatch client list 
doubled, then tripled, then doubled 
again. At the close of 2002, the Army's 
official newscast is available to 60 million 
American homes on close to 750 access 
stations. 

The power of PEG astonishes Army 
Public Affairs. 

In summer 2001 Army Public Affairs 
considered suspending the distribution 
of Army Newswatch as a way to save 
money. Station managers, PEG operators, 
and even viewers, were outraged. 
Hundreds of letters, emails and tele- 
phone calls were sent to Congressmen 
and Army officials. Much of the corre- 
spondence included anecdotal accounts 
of audience approval and interest in the 
program. The Secretary of the Army and 
Army Public Affairs officers at the 
Pentagon heard from real people in 



loin communities already participat- 
ing! Many registrants are actually local 
television outlets that broadcast the pro- 
gram live on cable access, including 
school board and other educational 
channels. The program is also rebroad- 
cast on The University House Channel on 
the Dish Network, Discovery Networks' 
TLC (The Learning Channel), the 
Channel One Network, and some Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS) stations. 

For more details about the program, 
broadcast options, and the schedule 
please visit the Education News website 
at: www.ed.gov/offices/OILA/television or 
send a message to our email event box at 
Education.TV@ed.gov or call us at 1- 
SOO.USA.LEARN. 

Ida R. Eblinger Kelley is a producer with 
the U.S. Department of Education. 




hometowns across America. And they lis- 
tened. The distribution of Army 
Newswatch is now at the top of the fund- 
ing list. 

Americans are increasingly interested 
in soldiers and fascinated by the Army. 

Following 9-11, many PEG stations 
moved Army Newswatch to a more favor- 
able time slot and interest in the 
www.ArmyNewswa tch. com we bsite 
increased. Traffic also went up on the 
'Where to Watch Army Newswatch' web 
page indicating a keen citizen interest in 
locating a source for Army news. 
Commercial media's coverage of Army 
issues is at best spotty. Army Public 
Affairs distributes Army Newswatch to fill 
that information gap with stories critical 
to soidier's lives and careers. Since Army 
Newswatch is not a commercial program 
it finds no outlet on network television. It 
was PEG access that gave the American 
soldier a voice. 

With Army Newswatch, PEG access 

continued on page 37 




WE DON'T PLAY GAMES. 

WE DON'T DO SPREAD SHEETS. 
WE DON'T DO WORD PROCESSING. 

WE DO VIDEO. 



And we do it very well. Over 70,000 people world- 
* wide have chosen Casablanca video editing products 
to create award-winning, professional-qualiry videos. 
Why have such an 



unprecedented number 
of people rurned to the 
Casablanca? One reason is 
ease of use. Last year, top 
honors were taken by fourth 
graders at Rocky Ridge 
Elementary in Hoover, 
Alabama, for a video they 
researched, wrote, shot, 
acted in and edited! 

And the video quality is outstanding. News stories 
edited on the Casablanca appear regularly on CNN 
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A secret to our success — the 
Casablanca's uniquely simple 
interface. Under it lies incredible 
power of slow and fast motion, 
multi layers, FX, rolling, scrolling, 
crawling titles and much more. 




"Wow! Tfie Kron is so powerful 
anil yel so easy to use. I don't feel 
constrained by the technology. 
Finally I can express my creativity 
freely." 

— Narayan Kaimal 
Belmont, MA 



Kron 

■ DVD-creation (optional recorder) 

■ Multi-layering and scrub audio 

■ Up to Digital-Beta duality 

■ Native DV or MPEG-2 

■ $5,495 Now shipping! 



Newsroom. And thousands of videographers and other 
commercial production firms use Casablanca video editors 
for their daily work. 

Easy to learn yet powerful enough to let your 
imagination run wild. Try the Casablanca Avio and 
Casablanca Kron for yourself. They're all you need to edit. 



Casablan ca Fi W?a 




"Unbelievable. I wish I had this 
when I was working at the TV 
station. This makes teaching video 
production fun again and allows 
creativity to flow." 
— Donna Haire 

Quincy (IL) Public Schools 



Avio standalone- video editor 

i Up to 12 hours video storage 

i Realtime transitions 

. MPEG-2. full IBP editing 

i Native DV 

■ Avio ST $1,295 

• Avio DV SI ,795 Now shipping! 



* Casablanca 



MacroSysrem US the digital video company WWW.casablanca.tV 1 .877.554.2846 




taps into a hidden audience. 

An astonishing number of 
Americans are affiliated in some way, at 
some time, with the Army. Reservists 
and Army National Guardsmen live and 
work in towns and communities in 
every corner of the United States. 
Parents fought in Korea, and sons fight 
in Afghanistan, Doctors train as sur- 
geons in Army hospitals and CEOs win 
contracts with the Department of Army. 
Army Newswatch hooks a huge imbed- 
ded audience that crosses all socio- 
economic, gender and racial bound- 
aries. 

Army publications are anxious to 
promote the availability' of Army 
Newswatch. 

A time slot for Army Newswatch 
means free advertisement for PEG 
access. Specifically, Army Newswatch 
clients are promoted through station 
hyperlinks on the Army.mil/SRTV web- 
site, monthly mentions in Army Public 
Affairs bulletins, Station Salutes at the 
end of each broadcast, and program 
schedules posted in local Army news- 
papers, bulletins, and recruiting offices. 
The increased visibility, implied Army 
sanction, and the performance of a 
'national' service, are weighty factors 
during contract re-negotiation. 

Army Newswatch fits in nicely with 
all types of programming. 

Stations have successfully incorpo- 
rated Army Newswatch into all PEG 
program formats. A survey conducted 
at the beginning of 20021, indicates 
Army Newswatch is programmed most 
frequently on single channel PEGs, but 
is also a popular program element on 
stand-alone Government access and 
Community' access. The program also 
airs on Education access and is web- 
streamed by some stations. The survey 
indicates that, while some stations use 
the program to Till-in', the majority 
have assigned Army Newswatch a per- 
manent time slot. 

To the Department of the Army, 
PEG access is the passkey to America's 
living room. To the PEG access coordi- 
nator, Army Newswatch is a 'trustwor- 
thy' program, well produced, and con- 
taining topical news and information 
not available on commercial stations. It 
is a good fit. Call it a symbiotic success 
story. 

1 Less than half of those stations 
polled returned the survey. 




Dr. D and the tree house detectives use research, Problem-Based Learning, and scientific 
inquiry to solve scientific cases in NASA SCI Files. 



Increasing Scientific 
Literacy, Inspiring 
Tomorrow's Explorers 

Contributed by Heather M. Grimstead 

/~ j Wie .NASA Center for Distance 
^-y Learning at NASA Langley Research 
Center in Hampton, Virginia pro- 
duces free television programming that is 
designed to increase the scientific literacy 
of adult (life-long) learners and to enhance 
and enrich the teaching and learning of 
mathematics, science, and technology. 
These applications-oriented programs use 
NASA research to build awareness of math- 
ematics, science, and technology concepts 
as they relate to the real world. The ulti- 
mate program goal, the creation of critical 
thinkers and active problem solvers, is 
based on the belief that these skills are 
essential for all citizens to successfully 
function in a world shaped by mathemat- 
ics, science, and technology. 

Currently, three programs are available 
for broadcast, free of charge. The programs 
are not copyrighted, and off-air rights are 
granted in perpetuity. The NASA SCI 
Files™ and NASA CONNECT™ are 
designed to enhance and enrich the teach- 
ing and learning of mathematics, science, 
and technology and include an educator 
guide and web-based activities. NASA's 
Destination Tomorrow™ is designed to 
increase the scientific literacy of adult life- 
long learners, Brief program descriptions 
follow: 

NASA SCI Files'™ (formerly NASA 
"Why?" Files), scifiles.larc.nasa.gov, is a 
research-, inquiry-, and standards-based, 



Emmy®-award- winning series of 60- 
minute instructional programs for students 
in grades 3-5 that introduces them to 
NASA; integrates mathematics, science, 
and technology by using Problem-Based 
Learning (PBL), scientific inquiry, and the 
scientific method; and motivates students 
to become critical thinkers and active 
problem solvers. The series includes an 
instructional broadcast, a companion edu- 
cator guide, an interactive website featur- 
ing a PBL activity, plus a wealth of instruc- 
tional resources. Follow the exploits of the 
"tree house detectives" as they solve real- 
world problems by using mathematics, sci- 
ence, technology, and NASA research. 
Community experts, resources, and mem- 
bers of the NASA Science Files Kids Club 
offer additional help. 

NASA CONNECT™, connect.larc. 
nasa.gov, is a research, inquiry-, and stan- 
dards-based, Emmy®-award-winning 
series of mathematics -focused, instruc- 
tional programs for students in grades 6-8 
that includes a 30-minute instructional 
broadcast, a companion lesson guide, and 
an interactive web-based application. 
Programs in the series "connect" the math- 
ematics, science, and technology concepts 
taught in the classroom to those NASA 
researchers use every day. The lesson guide 
contains a hands-on activity, and the web- 
based application reinforces and extends 
the objectives presented in the program. 

NASA's Destination Jomonovi™, desti- 
nation. larc.nasa.gov, is a series of 30- 
minute, Emmy®- award-winning programs 

See NASA -page 38 
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One Network to Control Them All 
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Join us at the 



July 9-12, 2003 
Sheraton Tacoma 
Tacoma, Washington 



for details, visit www.alliancecm.org 
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Alliance Publication 
Looks at Elections 

The Alliance for Community 
Media's Campaigns, Candidates, 
Elections and PEG is a compilation 
of articles looking at a broad range 
of questions on the relationship of 
political programming and PEG 
access. This book provides practical 
advice on beginning and including 
political programming and specifi- 
cally looks at public policy, new 
ideas on elected officials and PEG, 
formats and methods that work, 
common dilemmas and available 
resources for political program- 
ming. It is available to members for 
$20 and non-members for $30. The 
Alliance for Community Media 
offers a variety of publications as 
resources for PEG access. For more 
information on this and other pub- 
lications, or to order a copy today, 
visit the Alliance Bookstore online 
at www.alliancecm.org/bookstore or 
contact the national office at 
202.393.2650. 



Call for Articles for Spring Community Media Review 



Funding Diversification 

The spring issue of CMRwfll look at efforts 
for funding diversification efforts on the part 
of PEG access centers. I'm looking for stories 
about the sorts of approaches that have been, 
tried, how you've gone about it, what's worked 
and what has not, how such efforts fit with the 
mission and operations of the center (or 
enlarge and change the mission and opera- 
tions), and what sorts of results have been 
achieved. Topics might include: 

A General fundraising, membership, 
board efforts, engaging user/viewer/commu- 
nity support, best practices, etc. 

A Ancillary business enterprises and other 
entrepreneurial efforts to generate additional 
streams of revenue 

A On air fundraising, auctions and 
telethons 

A Grantwriting and foundation support 
A Local, state and federal funding, grants 
and programs 

A Creating and implementing fund-devel- 
opment staffing and programs within the 



organization, how you've done it, how they've 
worked, what the expectations are, etc. 

A Implications for revenue of the digital 
fusion of video, voice and data, and long range 
planning for an evolving base of support 

A Alliances and partnerships with other 
organizations 

I'd also be interested in knowing what 
other sorts of topics, methods or approaches 
to funding diversification that would be help- 
ful. 

If you're interested in doing an article for 
the Spring '03 Community Media Review, or if 
you'd like to suggest topics or ideas, please 
email me at bdevine@antioch-college.edu. 

The deadline for articles will be in early 
March, 2003. Articles will need to be submit- 
ted electronically, and of course photographs 
and/ or graphics are strongly encouraged. 

Contact: Bob Devine, Professor 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 

937.767.7035 

bdevine@antioch-college.edu 



NASA... 



continued from page 37 

for educators, parents, and adult lifelong 
learners that presents the theory and princi- 
ples of learning and research as they pertain 
to how adults learn and apply knowledge. 
This educational and informative series has a 
magazine-style format that builds on the 
premise that NASA and scientific research 
focus on creating today's knowledge to solve 
tomorrow's problems. 

The NASA Center for Disrance Learning 
uplinks these programs via KU- and C-Band 
satellite. You can download them by using the 



designated coordinates (located on the indi- 
vidual websites), or you can receive tapes in 
one of four formats: svhs, vhs, beta, or 3/4 
inch. If you choose to download via satellite, 
we will send you an uplink schedule for cur- 
rent programs. 

As an added bonus, these programs are 
not copyrighted, and off-air rights are grant- 
ed in perpetuity. Please visit www.dlcenter. 
larc.nasa.gov or call a customer service rep- 
resentative at 757.864.6100 for more infor- 
mation. Register now so your station can 
carry these three innovative programs pro- 
duced by the NASA Center for Distance 
Learning. 
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UN Leader Challenges Community Media 



Commentary by Kofi Annan 

/"Tie new information and communications 
technologies are among the driving forces of 
globalization. They are bringing people togeth- 
er, and bringing decision-makers unprecedented new 
tools for development. At the same time, however, the 
gap between information "haves" and "have-nots" is 
widening, and there is a real danger that the world's 
poor will be excluded from the emerging knowledge- 
based global economy. 

Information and communications technologies 
are extremely cost-effective compared to other forms 
of capital. Modest yet key investments in basic educa- 
tion and access can achieve remarkable results. 
Estonia and Costa Rica are well known examples of 
how successful ICT strategies can help to accelerate 
growth and raise income levels. But even some of the 
least developed countries, such as Mali and 
Bangladesh, have shown how determined leadership 
and innovative approaches can, with international 
support, connect remote and rural areas with the 
Internet and mobile telephony. Public "telecentres" 
have been established in places as diverse as Egypt, 
Kazakhstan and Peru. Indeed, information technolo- 
gies can give developing countries the chance to 
leapfrog some of the long and painful stages of devel- 
opment that other countries have had to go through. 

But bridging the digital divide is not going to be easy. Too often, 
state monopolies charge exorbitant prices for the use of band- 
widths. Governments need to do much more to create the effective 
institutions and supportive regulatory frameworks that will attract 
foreign investment; more generally, they must also review their 
policies and arrangements to make sure they are not denying their 
people the opportunities offered by the digital revolution. We need 
to think of ways to bring wireless fidelity (Wi-Fi) applications to the 
developing world, so as to make use of unlicensed radio spectrum 
to deliver cheap and fast Internet access. We need to work with our 
friends in community media, particularly in the United States and 
Europe, to help poorer nations and new, restored or emerging 
democracies create "open channels" or public access television 
centres. We need to explore the possibility of creating an open 
international university. Surely, experts can think of many more 
ideas along these lines. 

The United Nations is working hard to enlist this power in the 
cause of economic and social development. A Health InterNetwork 
(www.healthinternetwoTk.net) spearheaded by the World Health 
Organization is creating on-line sites in hospitals, clinics and pub- 
lic health facilities in the developing world to bring high-quality 
information within reach and to facilitate communication in the 
public health community. The United Nations Information 
Technology Service (www.unites.org), a global consortium of vol- 
unteer corps coordinated by the UN Volunteers programme, is 
training people in developing countries in the uses and opportuni- 
ties of information technology. 

As promising and invaluable as they are, such efforts— and oth- 
ers involving trade promotion, disaster response and education — 
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I urge the dynamic 
leaders, alliances and 
networks in this field 
to widen their view, 
and bring tools, train- 
ing and transmission 
capabilities to the 
developing world. 



merely scratch the surface of what is possible. If 
all countries are to benefit, we need more and 
better strategic public-private partnerships. That 
is one of the primary functions of the United 
Nations Information and Communication 
Technologies Task Force, which bring together 
CEOs, government officials, non-governmental 
organizations, technical experts and other infor- 
mation industry leaders. And if all countries are to 
benefit, we must define an inclusive, long-term 
vision and approach for the future. That is one of 
the main reasons why the United Nations General 
Assembly decided to hold, under the leadership of 
the International Telecommunication Union, a 
"World Summit on the Information Society," in 
two parts: first in December 2003 in Geneva, and 
two years later in Tunis. 

That Summit would benefit greatly from the 
involvement of the many non-profit and non- gov- 
ernmental organizations that work in the area of 
community media and community technology. In 
the United States, thousands of local access tele- 
vision channels and community technology cen- 
ters, funded by license fees and public support, 
have earned back their initial investment, 
enabling them to focus increasingly on workforce 
training, community development and civic 
engagement. I urge the dynamic leaders, alliances and networks in 
this field to widen their view, and bring tools, training and trans- 
mission capabilities to the developing world. An educated citizenry 
can better seize the opportunities of globalization, and better pro- 
mote and protect its rights — including the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression, and the right "to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media and regardless of fron- 
tiers", in the words of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In September 2000, the Member States of the United Nations 
adopted a Millennium Declaration— a landmark document for a 
new century that reflects the aspirations and concerns of all peo- 
ples, sets specific targets for reducing poverty, and calls for con- 
certed action to fight injustice and inequality and to protect our 
common heritage, the earth, for future generations. Among the 
commitments they made was to "ensure that the benefits of new 
technologies, especially information and communication tech- 
nologies, are available to all." 

Information technology is not a magic formula that is going to 
solve all our problems. But it is a powerful force that can and must 
be harnessed to our global mission of peace and development. 
This is a matter of both ethics and economics; over the long term, 
the new economy can only be productive and sustainable if it 
spreads worldwide and responds to the needs and demands of all 
people. I urge everyone in a position to make a difference to add 
his or her energies to this effort. 

Kofi Annan is the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
http://www.un.org * http://www.itu.int/wsis • 
www.heallhinternetwork.net • www.unites.org 
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